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THE MISSION OF LEO XIII.* 


The Providential Mission of Leo XIII. is the title of a lecture 
delivered in Washington by the Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, and published for general circulation. It was a sort of 
Jubilee offering “laid as a tribute of reverence and affection at 
the feet of Leo XIII.” The object of the lecture is to show that 
in the providence of God the Papacy, in the person of the pre- 
sent Pontiff, is engaged in infusing a Christian element into the 
movement of the nations of the world towards more democratic 
institutions. That as Pius IX. found it necessary to act mainly 
as a restraint upon that movement, because it was in his time 
premature and was then almost wholly under the guidance of 
the enemies of religion, so the present Pope can safely act upon 
it in a different spirit. 


“ To Leo XIIL.,” says the lecturer, ‘God has assigned the task of at least 
inaugurating this adjustment of the church to the new circumstances of 
the world, and Providence had admirably fitted him for so delicate and im- 
portant a mission. . . . With the clearand practised eye of a philosopher, a 
theologian, and a statesman, he had scanned the life of the world, had noted 
the throbbings of its pulse, had watched the ways of Providence, and he 
knew that those ways, though often obscure to us, are always right.” 


Bishop Keane’s lecture assumes as a fact, what is indeed evi- 
dent to all, that the church and the world are entering on new 
ways. The conflict of views arising herefrom has divided and 
placed in amtagonism among themselves the Catholic people of 
France, Spain, and Italy. The Holy Father has steadily incul- 
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cated “that the church is not wedded to any dynasty, or to any 
particular species of social organization ; that she does not con 
sider any form of government as necessarily hostile or injurious 
to her; that she has no fear of any result which the providence 
of God and the due development of nations may bring forth” 
(p. 16,17). The lecturer then points out how, in dealing with 
Germany and other nations, the Pope followed up this statement 
of principle by his assertion of the rights of conscience, and by 
his good will towards all lawful efforts for the amelioration of 
the condition of the laboring classes. On p. 25 he shows how 
the Holy Father in all this is by no means favoring that false 
liberty advocated by Mazzini and Socialists and Atheists, but 
the true spirit of the age, asserting man’s inalienabie rights. The 
lecturer refers to the Declaration of American Independence as 
the fit proclamation of those rights, and as the public avowal of 
their having God and not man as their author, “and their basis in 
man’s relationship with God.” Hence the liberty-loving tone of 
the Holy Father’s famous encyclicals, on the Christian Constitu- 
tion of States,on the Principles of Education, on Human Liberty, 
and on Slavery. Finally, he explains the attitude of the Holy 
See towards Italy, and ends with a beautiful and touching ac- 
count of the Pope’s private life. : 

Now, it is by no means wonderful that such a lecture should 
have been given by an American prelate. But it is significant 
that it should be printed in Rome in a French translation at the 
Propaganda Press, and copious extracts with a highly laudatory 
introduction published in the official organ of the Papacy, Le 
Moniteur de Rome. The old order changes sure enough. 

Many years ago the writer of this article published a sermon, 
in the volume of Paulist Sermons for 1863, entitled Zhe Saint of 
Our Day. It was an attempt to show by the example of St. 
Joseph how the liberty and intelligence of our day can be made 
a means of sanctification. It expressed my inmost convictions 
then and does so now, and offers, I think, a good reason, in the 
providence of God, for the representative governments of these 
times: their use as an assistance to Christian perfection. I un- 
dertook to show, as does Bishop Keane in his lecture, that every 
age of the church has its own characteristi¢ form of expression. 
There is something about the sanctity of each age peculiar to 
itself. We have had the apostolic age, the age of the martyrs, 
that of the fathers of the desert, that of the cloisters, and then 
that of the mendicant orders, and finally that of heroic obedience 
-and military discipline in religion inaugurated by the great St. 
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Ignatius and his order, and carried out practically by St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and St. Alphonsus Liguori. 

Each type or form of sanctity differed from the others. Each 
class of men did in their day what their age required. Each 
class was true to its time, its wants, its promises, and therefore 
had its peculiar charm and beauty. As the church chants in 
honor of her saints the same words, “non est inventus similis 
illi’””—* there is not found one like unto him’”’—so we may say of 
the different schools and types of Christian perfection that each 
stands out in its own way with unrivalled excellence. None but 
those of narrow capacity and a restricted education fail to see 
this. It is likewise a monstrous tyranny of opinion to arraign 
the past, judge and condemn it, by the standards of the present; 
and we resist it with no less energy than the spirit that would’ 
mould the minds and hearts of the present into the antiquated 
forms of bygone ages. The Catholic Church, like all that is 
divine, is ever ancient and ever new. Her mission is to guide 
man to the realization of the great end of his being, and for this 
purpose her divine Founder. has furnished her with full and ade- 
quate means for all men, for all ages, unto the consummation of 
time. 

What, then, is to be the fruit of her influence on the nine- 
teenth century? To answer this, we must look at the character- 
istics of the century itself. It claims to be a period of most ad- 
vanced civilization ; to be marked by unprecedented diffusion of 
intelligence and liberty. So far as these claims are true, so far you 
have the indication of what the people of the age will be when 
their intelligence and liberty are completely dedicated to God. 
Now, will not a sanctity developed under such circumstances 
have at least the merit of completeness ? 

The more a civilization solicits the exercise of man’s intelli- 
gence and enlarges the field for the action of his free will, the 
broader will be the basis that it offers for sanctity. Ignorance 
and weakness are the negation of life; they are either sinful or 
the consequences of sin, and to remedy these common evils is the 
aim of the Christian religion. Enlightened intelligence and true 
liberty of the will are essential conditions of all moral actions 
and the measure of their merit. Confine men to the exercise of 
a few of their faculties, or to any one class of their faculties, and 
the remainder will be hid in obscurity, undeveloped, and conse- 
quently unsanctified. The true development of sanctity in the 
saint will be in proportion,to the true enlightenment of the intel- 
ligence and the right exercise of the will, A defective know- 
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ledge and a restricted freedom produce only an incomplete de- 
velopment of sanctity. The ideal of true Christian perfection is 
the union of religion with a fully enlightened intelligence and an 
entire liberty of will directed wholly to the realization of the 
great end of our being. It is therefore to be maintained that 
the more advanced a civilization, the wider will be the sphere 
for the display of the divine character of Christianity. Religion 
and sanctity are interested in the advancement of civilization, 
and, concede that civilization is advancing, then the fullest glory 
of Catholicity is not to be looked for in the past, but in the 
future. 

The ideal of Catholicity is the union of religion with intelli- 
gence and liberty in all their completeness. Man offers a perfect 
worship to God when he pays the homage of his entire intelli- 
gence and liberty. 

Our age is not an age of martyrdom, nor an age of hermits, 
nor a monastic age. Although it has its martyrs, its recluses, 
and its monastic communities, these are not, and are not likely to 
be, its prevailing types of Christian perfection. Liberty and in- 
telligence have in many cases, and indeed in whole nations, been 
obstacles to religion because they have been perverted from the 
great end of human life, union with God. But it is the difficul- 
ties and hindrances that Christians find in their age which give 

the form to their character and habits, and, when mastered, be- 
" come the means of divine grace and their titles of glory. Indi- 
cate these and you portray that type of sanctity in which the life 
of the church will find its actual and living expression. 

The above is the substance of the sermon referred to. It 
greatly attracted Dr. Brownson’s attention at the time, and he 
said that it was very bold. But such things are not now so con- 
sidered. 

Thus much has been said to show the point of view from 
which the true philosopher should consider the topic so ably 
discussed by Bishop Keane—the religious. Therefore, Bishop 
Keane does not mean to say that democracy is the direct object 
of religion, but that in these times Providence points out democ- 
racy as a means in the natural order to assist men to sanctify 
their souls; a better means, for these times, than other forms 
of government. His idea at bottom is that Catholics are 
now returning toa more normal religious life, and must culti- 
vate more than formerly their personal and independent union 
with the Holy Spirit, and less than before that form of religious 
life which was dependent in great degree upon the environments 
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of race and national traditions. Democracy is a remedy anda 
radical one for some of the evils that afflict Europe. But such 
evils are not the deepest nor the commonest that humanity suf- 
fers from. Democracy by itself does not make a man godlike; 
and to be godlike is the great, one, radical need of mankind. 
When democracy is the providential ruling for the world then 
it is that democracy assists men to lead a godlike life; such, as 
the bishop maintains, is the ruling providence of God, in the 
natural order, for this age. It isa pointer to the supernatural 
order. 

The dominant trait of European politics, as advocated by Ca- 
tholics, has heretofore been conservative ; it will now, doubtless 
only gradually, become progressive without being destructive. 
Religion in its essential nature is a progressive force and not a 
conservative force. Its distinctive action is not that good may 
be kept good, but that all men and all things may be made con- 
stantly better; it is elevation. True religion cannot be still.* 
A state of things, then, in which religion mainly works to pre- 
serve, is abnormal and cannot be permanent; as said before, the 
main work of religion must be elevation. The chief function of 
Catholicity has been mainly conservative for the last three hun- 


dred years or more; not conservative altogether, but dominantly 


* While on this point I cannot help quoting from the translation of Dr. Scheeben’s G/ortes 
of Divine Grace (Benzigers),a work which, to my thinking, shows the fosz¢ive value of religion 
better than any I know of. On page 234, speaking of the supernatural virtue of hope, the au- 
thor says : ‘‘ In the same manner as faith communicates to our reason a supernatural power of 
understanding, the infused virtue of hope endows our will with a divine power and a super- 
natural confidence, that it may actively pursue and securely attain the highest and infinite 
good which no created force can ever attain. Hope carries us upward above all creatures to 
God, to let us rest in his bosom, to strengthen us in his omnipotence, and ground us upon it as 
upon an immovable rock. 

‘* Hope or confidence, says St. Thomas, is the rising up of the soul by which it confi- 
dently pursues a sublime and arduous good, and despises and overcomes all the obstacles that 
are in the way of its attainment of this good, It is an elevating sentiment which fills the soul 
with a joyous pride in the consciousness of its power. 

“It grants us the consoling and comforting assurance that by grace God has called us to 
the ineffable dignity of his sonship ; that we are his heirs and the co-heirs of his Son, and shall 
sit upon his throne and shall reign with him ; that the whole world will be subject to us, and 
God himself with all his glory, with all his treasures and riches, with all his divine happiness 
will be our possession and our joy. . . . This consciousness gives the children of God that 
triumphant confidence which fears no danger, no obstacle, which is terrified by no created 
power, because it is superior to them all, which knows no hesitation, no trembling, no fear, 
no disappointment, and renders us as secure of attaining to our end as if we were already in 
possession of it. . . . Why should we, then, do ourselves the harm and God the great injus- 
tice not to confide in him through his grace ; and, supported by him, why should we not despise 
all our enemies and dangers? The youth rejoices in the fulness of his youthful vigor ; the 
warrior is boastful of his strength and valor; the prince is proud of the great number of his 
subjects and of the extent of his riches ; should the children of God alone remain in abject low- 
liness and forget their sublime dignity and power?” I have only to say that these words of 
Dr. Scheeben plainly enough indicate what form of government, in the normal condition of 
things, such a religion would be apt to favor. 
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so. The proper state of things is that religion takes man as it 
finds him, low or high, and elevates him always. It is the want 
of the consciousness of elevation that makes men irreligious. So 
true is this that men who have only nature can be deluded 
into making a religion of the consciousness of natural progress 
alone; such are many Unitarians and even Positivists and Ag- 
nostics. But in supernatural, that is to say, in true, religion, the 
sense of elevation should be so abounding as to dominate every 
other sense. Now, the influence of religion upon its human en- 
vironment in the political and social order is to produce this 
same sense of elevation in the natural man and in the citizen; it 
must be so. So that the normal effect of religion on civil polity 
is to make men freer and more intelligent citizens with a form of 
government to suit such conditions. 

The church, for the last three hundred years or more, has, in 
my humble opinion, been in an attitude of defence, made neces- 
sary by the civil condition of Southern Europe and the doc- 
trines attacked by her opponents at and since the time of 
Luther. 

The reason why Catholicity has maintained in Europe the 
old order of things is a transitory reason. The church has fa- 
vored conservative institutions not because, as some think, she is 
essentially conservative, for she is essentially progressive; the 
aim of religion is to move man upward and closer to God. As 
God is continually seeking the realization of himself by his pro- 
vidence in the natural and supernatural order, the proper state 
of things is progress in both. There is no man in the spiritual 
life but what is conscious of a ceaseless impulse onward. And 
why? Because God’s influence is ever elevating. Elevation 
and progressive movement are essential to religion. The Holy 
Spirit attracts the soul upwards. If such a soul acting in his civil 
capacity seeks a downward course, seeks less natural light and 
less natural freedom as a man and a citizen, he does so under a 
delusion. If he but stands fast and refuses to advance into freer 
and more enlightened forms of civil life, it must be because Pro- 
vidence has denied him the opportunity. There are ages of the 
world where to stand fast is an essential condition of any ad- 
vance in the future. 

There are some who seem to think that religion can become 
a positively constructive force in politics. Such persons, if 
monarchists, demand that Catholicity shall make itself respon- 
sible for monarchy ; if democrats, that she shall make herself re- 
sponsible for democracy. In truth the church has an influence 
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on each, either formative, conservative, or progressive, but only 
indirectly in any case. The direct action of true religion is con- 
fined to the sanctification of the individual soul. The church is 
always willing to follow the providence of God in the natural 
order of things ; but it is none of her duty to officiously point it 
out and enforce it. The churchman does not supplant the poli- 
tician. Nevertheless the tendency of the true religion, direct or 
indirect, in the natural or the supernatural order is ever to 
elevate. I have always held that it is the intent of divine Pro- 
vidence that the people of the civilized world should have more 
to do in shaping .the governments by which they are ruled. 
The democracy will assume more power in one country than 
in another; it will be sooner assumed in one than in an- 
other. But this is certain, whoever loves the people most will 
get them. The religion that produces men and women most 
devoted to the people’s welfare is nearest to God; it will win 
the people and will give them every good gift, including that 
which men love dearest—liberty. 

The spread of intelligence—that is, the diffusion of primary 
education—would of itself, in my opinion, make the advent of 
democracy inevitable, in varying degrees, more in the West than 
in the East. The civilizations of the West and of the East differ 
from each other, and so widely as to show an essentia! difference 
in the original elements. I am not sure but that it would take 
three or four generations for even intelligent Eastern peoples to 
advance to representative institutions ; some of them are never, 
perhaps, destined to do so, whether they be intelligent or not. 
The citizens of this free republic but partially understand how 
much difference there is between the races of men. This im- 
mense difference has been better appreciated in this country since 
Americans have had to face it in the Chinese question. That race, 
now held back from our shores by drastic laws and its members 
viewed in our streets almost as leprosy spots on the civil body, 
is not a whit behind many thousands of our native white popu- 
lation in intelligence; and yet it is hopelessly victimized by 
paternalism in China, and is a thoroughly pagan race in spite of 
its intelligence. And now the problem has gradually crept over 
other races; we seem about to extend the anti-Chinese laws to 
other races, and European ones, too; or at least to whole classes 
of certain races. There are some nations in Europe who seem 
to be shaking off their vermin upon the United States. They 
are sending to us an ignorant population who do not wish to be 
enlightened in our sense of the word; they have no esteem for 
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the knowledge for which we have a high esteem. They are 
people who have been ground down in political and social sub- 
jection, and with the apparent consent of religion, and exhibit no 
more independence of character here than at home. From po- 
liceman in their own country they pass to the emigrant agent, 
and, landing here, they pass from him to the labor broker and 
the ward politician. To their own self-control they never come, 
asaclass. Their lives in America are but a rotation from one 
“boss” to another; the habit of subjection is ingrain. These 
men, unlike the German, the Anglo Saxon, and the Irish, are 
without ideas of their own whether national or personal. The 
instinct of self-preservation more than anything else has brought 
them here, and in its most selfish form rules them here. In view 
of this can we'say that the Pope is wrong to cry Cavete/ to the 
democratic propaganda set at work among sucha people? Can 
we say that the progress of democracy, inevitable in some degree 
as it certainly is, is going to be uniform? that it fits every race 
and should be offered at once and everywhere? Such a demo- 
cratic propaganda produces a democracy of Napoleonic plebis- 
cites and South American pronunciamientos, It is the pretence 
of democracy and the reality of absolutism. Despots are well 
content with such a democracy. 

Notwithstanding all this, and although such be the condition 
of things among certain races, it is nevertheless perfectly true 
. that free institutions will make their way everywhere among 
civilized nations. A greater or less degree of democracy is, in 
the providence of God, coming, and men should everywhere be 
fitted for it,and that by methods and means to be at once ap- 
plied. What Bishop Keane says is evidently true: 


“It suffices us to state and to accept the unquestionable fact, and to ex- 
press our firm conviction that it is not the work of chance, nor of the devil, 
but of the overruling providence of God. Whoever opens his eyes and is 
willing to see what is, must recognize that the day of absolute rule and of 
so-called paternal governments is over; that if, in some parts of the civi- 
lized world, they still hold a struggling existence, their duration must be 
stormy and short ; that the laws of the nations can never again be made by 
one man or by a few men, unless as the delegated and responsible agents 
of the people, for whose welfare alone laws ought to be made,” 


It has, indeed, been the great problem of Czsar to maintain 
himself in the face of this providential movement among the 
people. Some amount of freedom is nearly everywhere granted, 
or at least some counterfeit of it. Witness the shifts of Bismarck 
to rule with haughty absolutism, and to maintain the nation’s 
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good-will by using a representative assembly. Witness, espe- 
cially, the tricks of Napoleon III. He squarely asserted the 
people’s rights and gave them the cunning device of the plebis- 
cite; so cunning as to win the tolerance if not the actual favor 
of many who really loved the people and would give them true 
liberty. The writer remembers a conversation with the late 
Louis Veuillot during the Second Empire, in which the latter said 
that it was fortunate that Napoleon III. was giving a dynasty to 
France, and boasted that he had the people’s approval by a re- 
cent plebiscite. I answered that in America we believed in a 
government of checks and balances. What check had the 
French people against Louis Napoleon? Suppose he should turn 
hisaccumulated poweragainst them? I put that question to him 
direct. He answered by drawing himself up and striking his 
chest, saying nothing, indeed, but meaning his readiness to die 
for his rights. I replied: “Oh, yes! if all men were like Louis 
Veuillot, soldiers, ready to die for their country, and if the em- 
peror felt this to be so, there would indeed be a check against 
despotism.” He had no answer to make. Meantime Napoleon 
kept Veuillot constantly under the eyes of a detective. We 
know how little Napoleon III. really trusted the people. 

Of course, the relations of church and state will undergo 
very material changes as the old order changes. The church will 


“secure the rights and the freedom of religion, not by treating with chang- 
ing administrations or governments, but by her hold on the convictions 
and affections of the people. It is so in our country, and it is fast becom- 
ing so in countries where Czsarism has thus far maintained some hold. 
And I am frank to confess that, when I look back at history and see how 
Czsar has almost habitually treated religion and the church in the past, I 
heartily welcome the future in which she shall no more have to deal with 
him, but with the people, who, in the ‘main, and always when in their 
senses, know that she is their best friend, and that her interests are their 
own ” (Lecture, p. 13). 

In the long run democracy will be more favorable for the at- 
tainment of the real objects for which state and church were 
united than other forms of government. In reality church and 
state are in the truest sense united when the people are truly 
Christian—that is to say, in a form of government in which a 
Christian people control the state. An old priest of my ac- 
quaintance once said, during a distussion on this topic, that he 
didn’t care for union of church and state if he could have union 
of church and people. A very wise remark, and a solution of a 
difficult question, but it can apply only under a popular govern- 
ment. 
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Franklin was a free-thinker, Washington some kind of an 
Episcopalian, Jefferson a Unitarian, and very broad at that, and 
Hamilton —we know not what he was, if of any religious belief : 
his career was short, and ended in a duel ;—the Adamses were 
Congregationalists, Charles Carroll was a Catholic. Yet there is 
not a doubt but that a legitimate government, now hardly second 
in power to any in the world, competent for the settlement of 
the greatest questions between church and state to the advan- 
tage of equity and of religion, was founded by these men and 
their like. Where to-day in the whole world would the Holy See 
look for the fair settlement of a difficult question between church 
and state with so much confidence as to America? Where are 
such questions settled more in accordance with Catholic principles 
than here? Why so? Because we are a democracy; the men 
who rule are chosen by those for whom they act; and must legis- 
late in the interests of the people. In Europe men rule on his- 
torical lines—that is to say, to maintain a traditional policy of 
possession or of acquisition. They have found their national or 
dynastic content in this. Here, and in every democracy, truly 
so called, men must rule more on first principles than on the 
lines of historical traditions ; in so doing they are forced to seek 
their justification in the principles of sound philosophy, both hea- 
then and Christian. 

It may be asked what would be the effect upon the ecclesias- 
tical regimen of the church herself of a wide-spread democratic 
polity among Catholic nations. I answer that it would be most 
beneficial. It would result in bringing the Papacy and the 
Episcopate closer together, and both into direct communication 
with the people, for whose real and spiritual benefit those eccle- 
siastical orders are divinely established. It would result in 
the College of Cardinals being made a representative body of 
all mankind. It would be the religious senate of the world. 
Its decisions would be the decisions of the religious sense of 
humanity, and whoever would resist them would be ostracized 
and suffer a popular abscission from the church whether he 
were formally excommunicated or not. When we use the word 
representative, we do not, of course, wish to derogate from the 
supreme and, under God, original authority of the Papacy, nor 
have we any wish to reflect any way unfavorably on the present 
order of things. But there is not a day in which we do not 
thank God for Leo XIII., and for the cardinals and bishops who 
share his responsibility and who assist him in fulfilling his mission, 
because of the evident trend of the governing body of the church 
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towards the new order of things. He and they are bringing us 
nearer to the realization of the express desire of the Council 
of Trent, that the College of Cardinals should be representative. 
The Council of Trent (sess. xxiv. c. 1, De Reformatione) decreed 
that the cardinals should be chosen as far as possible from all 
nations, which wise rule was to some extent enforced by Sixtus 
V. in his bull Postguam verus ille.* 

Since Bishop Keane delivered his lecture the Holy Father 
has published his letter to the Brazilian bishops on slavery, a 
truly magnificent document, full of the most fundamental doc- 
trine on the subject of human rights. And lately has appeared 
his encyclical on Human Liberty, containing both the true doc- 
trine on that subject and an elaborate refutation of the false. 
But why is it, it may be asked, that Pope Leo says so much in 
this encyclical against false views of liberty? Because false 
views of liberty are prevalent in Europe. They are not so pre- 
valent here, because, thank God! we have true liberty; no man 
who has true liberty covets false liberty. The founders of our 
institutions—Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, the Car- 
rolls, and the Adamses—had sound views of human liberty. What 
the opponents of the church will not learn is that the funda- 
mental principles of American liberty have never been contra- 
dicted by the church either in their reality or in the terms in 
which they have been expressed, but that, on the contrary, they 
are rooted in the eternal principles of natural equity, always 
defended and propagated by Catholic philosophers, theologians, 
doctors, and fathers. 

No American wants the government of the French Republic. 
We may think it better than a monarchy, but it falls far short of 
a free republic. Just soin Italy. No body of law-makers with 
true principles of liberty in their minds could ever pass such a 
law as that embodied in the new Italian criminal code, making 
it a felony, punished by fine and imprisonment, for any man to 
declare that the Pope should have a distinct civil autonomy. 
This law is an offence against the liberty of the Italian people, 


* The eleventh paragraph of the bull is given in the bullarium as follows : ‘‘Ut autem ipsi 
Cardinales in regimine universalis Ecclesiz, nobis et pro tempore existenti Romano Pontifici 
utiliter assistere valeant, ac de omnibus Christianorum regrorum, provinciarumque moribus, 
rebus, et negotiis prompte, et fideliter certa ab eis notitia, pro rerum emergentium opportu- 
nitate habeatur, predicti Concilii Tridentini decreto inherentes, statuimus, ut ex omnibus 
Christianitatis nationibus, quantum commode fieri poterit, idonei assumantur,” 

See on this point Baron Hiibner’s Life of Sixtus V., in which the subject of the sacred 
college, asit stood three hundred years ago, is discussed with much judgment and bearing, in 
my opinion, on the present state of the church, The work itself is one of the best of modern 
historical productions. 
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against liberty of speech and of the press, and shows plainly 
enough that the Holy Father has chosen wisely to combat at 
length the false views of liberty prevalent in Europe. The 
same may be said of the laws in France interfering with edu- 
cation. The ideas of liberty among its self-chosen advocates in 
France and Italy are all wrong, according to the American ideas 
of liberty. If we Americans are right, they are all wrong. 
They have to be educated up to it as we were a hundred years 
ago. Whatever vagaries our non-Catholic fellow-citizens may 
have about non-religious education, only a few of the wildest 
spirits would dream of prohibiting private schools by law. 

Yet we do not despair of the advocates of liberty in France 
and Italy. It wants only a little more study of the church and 
her principles and more uprightness of motive for the oppo- 
nents of the church to see the truth about this matter. We 
can learn true liberty here in America because we have actually 
got it; we have got it applied here to our civil life in an estab- 
lished order of free institutions. But in Europe, amidst decay- 
ing thrones and vast armaments, an impoverished people have 
difficulties in studying what liberty is, because nowhere in their 
sight does true liberty exist. Men with empty stomachs and 
half-naked bodies are not apt to be in a proper frame of mind for 
the study of principles or the choice of methods. Some may be 
annoyed at the amount of space given by the Holy Father to the 
refutation of false theories of liberty; but it does not annoy me. 
For the strangest delusions about liberty are prevalent on the 
continent of Europe, as is plainly shown by the conduct of the 
men who come here from those countries, and who at this 
moment are organizing resistance to our true liberties in the 
form of Socialism and Anarchism. Who can say that the Holy 
Father did not do right to refute errors prevailing not only 
among his own people but among the people of continental 
Europe generally, where the civilized nations of the world have 
their chief seats ? 

The Western and the Eastern races are fighting for their 
ideas of liberty, as they understand them, in the streets of Rome, 
and the Holy Father stands there as the Vicar of Christ to see 
fair play, and he knows that such is his providential mission. 
However overloaded with refutation of error the encylical may 
seem to the Western mind, to the Eastern mind it will be found 
over-full of the affirmation of unpalatable truth, and in favor of 
personal and civil liberty. Many an aristocrat, both lay and ec- 
clesiastic, of Italy, Spain, France, and even of Germany, will 
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find the words of the encyclical a bitter pill to swallow. In 
the minds of many of Europe’s ablest Catholics, there can be 
no altar without the throne; and the closing paragraphs of the 
Pope’s encyclical, which emphasize the rights of men and 
nations in the direction of freedom and independence, will sound 
far harder to many leading Catholics in Vienna and Paris than 
will his admonitions on an unbridled press to the Catholics of 
New York and Mublin. 

We ought .o be glad that such a pope as Leo has been 
granted us in these times. And we ought to make it a matter 
of the prayer of thanksgiving at our devotions and at Mass that 
he is so sincere, so studious, so attentive to the signs of the 
times. We ought also to thank God that such men as Bishop 
Keane and Cardinal Gibbons, and prelates like them, here and in 
Europe, know the Pope’s mind and can adequately expound his 
utterances to the public. I thank God that Pope Leo has the 
courage of his convictions. He shows a fearlessness which re- 
gards nothing but God, and he dares to do his duty whether 
autocrats or anarchists like it or not. Supreme love of truth 
should characterize the head of the church when writing such 
documents as Papal encyclicals. The term supreme has a pecu- 
liar significance in his case. How hard is his task! How much 
does he need the prayers of all the faithful that he may be true 
to his mission! How good a claim he has on the sympathy and 
co-operation of all honest men! 

I. T. HECKER. 
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WHAT IS THE GOOD OF THE KINDERGARTEN? 


THE difficulties of educators in any field are great enough 
at best; the difficulties of those particular educators upon whom 
devolves the duty of organizing a system of education for Cath- 
olic children in this country—handicapped, as they are, by pov- 
erty and opposition—must be at least doubled. Considering, 
then, the difficulties thus confronting us upon the very threshold, 
considering, too, the importance of the work, and its pregnant 
influence upon all that is most dear and precious to us either as 
Catholics, as parents, or as lovers of humanity; should not our 
first care be directed toward an earnest inquiry into the nature 
and requirements of our undertaking? The welfare of the Cath- 
olic children of America, the refutation of a vigilant and fanati- 
cal enemy, motives of economy—all unite to render this our first 
and most imperative duty. Let us follow the injunction of the 
copy-books of our childhood and “hasten slowly” at first ; and, 
to be both wise and logical, let us begin where everything ought 
to begin, at the beginning. It would be, to say the least, culpa- 
ble in us to leave our immediate successors in the predicament of 
a young priest who, a few years ago, was sent to take charge of 
a poor Southern parish, where a new church was building, and 
who found, upon inspecting the new edifice, which his predeces- 
sor had gotten as high as the roof, that the first duty staring him 
in the face was to pull down the walls, dig up the foundation, 
and begin over. A very good priest but avery bad architect, 
the predecessor had builded much worse than he knew ; his foun- 
dation was wrong. 
Let us be warned, and make it our first care to be sure 
_of our foundation. To do this we must follow the suggestion 
previously given, and consider before anything else the funda- 
mental part of education—or, in other words, the beginning. 
But where is that beginning? Thescope of this paper does 
not permit a discussion of the exact period at which external 
influences may be brought to bear upon human development; 
and, as such discussion cannot affect, in any immediately practi- 
cal way, the establishment of our school system, it may safely be 
left for a little longer, at least, to the investigations of psychology. 
This much may be said, however: since the sacred office of 
educator must be first assumed by the mother, only when she 
shall truly appreciate and intelligently understand the functions 
of that office can we hope for a perfect foundation upon which to 
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rear our educational structure. Until that fortunate state of 
affairs exists, it will be necessary to consider as the beginning that 
moment when the child first leaves the home, and is submitted 
to the formal guidance of a professional educator. Judging by 
the provisions hitherto made, it appears to be the general idea 
that that beginning occurs only when the child enters the prim- 
ary school and is set the task of learning to read. Is this ideacor- 
rect? Is the imparting of instruction to the mental faculties the 
first step which should be taken in the work of organized edu- 
cation? If by education we mean the harmonious development 
of the spiritual, the intellectual, and the physical nature of man, 
why do we direct our attention to one more than to either of 
the others? And if for any good reason one must take prece- 
dence, why the intellectual? Is that the most important func- 
tion of our nature, or is it the most practical? Does not reli- 
gion tell us that our spiritual needs are graver? and does not 
every-day life convince us that our physical needs are more 
clamorous? But, in reality, how can we assert truthfully that 
one is of more importance than another? Does not the perfec- 
tion of any one side of our nature demand for its completion the 
perfection of every other side also? Does not the spiritual lean 
upon the intellectual, and the intellectual upon the physical ? If 
this be so, then the natural course would seem to be: first, the 
cultivation of the physical powers, and, through them, of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual. This brings us back to a consideration 
of the beginning ; and, after the preceding remarks, no one will 
be surprised at the declaration that that beginning should prop- 
erly be made much earlier.than in the primary school. True, it 
is neither prudent nor practical to address formal instruction of 
a more or less abstract nature to the intellect at too early an age; 
but mental and spiritual needs may both be fed almost from 
infancy by careful training addressed to them through the sen- 
suous nature of the child. 

The Kindergarten, then, rather than the primary school, 
would seem, according to our present light on the subject, to 
be the true foundation which we are seeking. There is to be 
found the most consistent and practical application that has yet 
been made of the true and beautiful conception of education for 
which the Catholics of the United States have so long contended, 
and which the Protestant educational writers and workers of 
this country so frankly acknowledge in theory, but so stubbornly 
refuse to apply in practice—the harmonious development of the 
human being in his three-fold nature. So far as imperfect 
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exploration of the vast field of educational science has yet been 
able to discover, the methods of the kindergarten appear to be 
founded on the laws of human development. With a peculiar 
fitness they seem to adapt themselves to the needs of the Catho- 
lic child more than to those of any other. They first speak to 
him in his intellectual and spiritual capacity by means of visible 
symbols, following in this the example of the church itself. 

Through the study of primitive man Froebel came to hold 
as true the assertion that man is a symbol-making creature ; long 
and patient contemplation of the child drew from him the further 
declaration that “as even the Christian church does not attempt 
to make itself understood without symbols, so the deepest need 
of childhood is to make tke intellectual its own through symbols 
or sensuous forms.”” He regarded the first period of the child’s 
life as wholly symbolic, saying: “Let the child grow intoa 
knowledge of truth by means of types and symbols.” 

The profound study of nature, animate and inanimate, rang- 
ing in its course from man down to minerals, by which Froebel 
arrived at his conviction of the value of symbolism to the human 
mind and soul at the period of its first awakening, seems—from 
the reverent spirit in which it was prosecuted, perhaps—to have 
kept alive in him a certain faith: ‘Creation,’ he says some- 
where, “ is the embodied thought of God”; but very early in his 
neglected and precocious childhood he revolted from the hard, 
unloving aspect which a perverted type of Christianity presented 
to him under the roof of his father, a German Protestant pastor ; 
he never reached the true idea of Christianity as embodied in 
the Church of God, but he approached sufficiently near to her 
to hold with her a fundamental truth, thus expressed in his own 
words: ‘The Christian religion entirely completes the mutual 
relation between God and man; all education that is not founded 
on the Christian religion is one-sided and fruitless.”’ ; 

It may be owing to the influence of principles such as these 
that the followers of Froebel generally show a less narrow and 
ignorant spirit toward the Catholic Church than any other body 
of Protestant educators. As frequently as not, perhaps, they do 
so unconsciously; but an accomplished kindergartner in a re- 
cent lecture upon Froebel’s use of symbols and his insight into 
nature, deliberately declared that Catholics seemed nearer to 
nature and more fitted to understand her than other people, be- 
cause the church appealed to them from infancy through the 
symbolic form of her worship. In many kindergartens the place 
of honor is given to a copy of some great picture of the Madon- 
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na and Child ; not, it is to be regretted, for the purpose of incul- 
cating any special love of the Mother of God, but at least with 
an intention very laudable in itself: the picture is to the kinder- 
gartner the type of mother-love, expressed through the grandest 
of examples, and she aims by it to impress the heart of the child 
with an appreciation of the feeling upon which family life is 
founded and by which it is preserved. Can it be possible that 
these little children, after having the dear Mother of Godso 
presented to them at the most impressible age, can ever grow 
into that malignant and perverted state of mind which regards 
with hate, suspicion, or indifference her whom the poet felt to 
be “ our tainted nature’s solitary boast”? With this thought in, 
mind may we not cherish a hope that the kindergarten is one of 
the means by which the bitterness of sectarian hate is yet to be 
modified ? 

The church places spiritual education above everything else. 
She demands that the moral and religious instincts of the child 
shall receive at least as much attention as the mental or the 
physical. Here, again, the kindergarten is at one with her. 
Froebel taught that man is born to a three-fold relationship: to 
God, to man, and to nature, and that rightly-directed education 
must awaken in him asense of his duty toeach. Theultimate aim 
of the kindergarten training, whether it be by means of the plays, 
the occupations, the songs, or the stories, is to develop fully in the 
child habits of reverence, love, kindness, unselfishness, self-control, 
and obedience. Following Froebel’s favorite maxim, “ We learn 
to do by doing,” the true kindergartner is in conscience bound 
not to let pass the smallest opportunity of exercising the child’s 
moral nature by encouraging him in the performance of such 
acts as give expression to these virtues. He must learn good- 
ness by being good; in other words, he learns “ to do by doing’ 
things of a moral nature as well as those of a mental or physical 
nature. This care for the spiritual nature of the child, and the 
practical method by which it is to be brought about, is the kin- 
dergartner’s chief claim to the notice of Catholic educators. It 
is the advice of the church, ages old, reduced to practice in the 
most literal manner. 

Concerning the kindergarten methods of intellectual develop- 
ment it is not within the scope of this paper to speak at present; 
a subject of such proportions requires separate and exhaustive 
consideration. For the present, however, we may accept it as 
proof sufficient that they are the best that have yet been pro- 
posed since they have revolutionized the teaching in our public 
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schools from the lowest to the highest grade. The public 
schools, notwithstanding some laudable endeavors to the con- 
trary, still remain distinctly specialists devoted to the training of 
the mental faculties alone, and as such they ought to be an au- 
thority upon the surest means of accomplishing their own aim. 
We may, therefore, accept their dictum on the subject, and de- 
vote ourselves to a consideration of that other department. of hu- 
man culture which, like the spiritual, they largely ignore—the 
physical. 

When we reflect upon the systematic care which the kinder- 
garten gives to the training of the senses, and of the bodily 
powers in general, we perceive a new and very potent reason for 
giving it our attention. Who has greater need of the correct 
eye, the skilful hand, the vigorous body than the poor? and to 
what schools do the poor come in greater numbers in proportion 
to population than to the Catholic parochial schools? The kin- 
dergarten maintains that its training develops in the child at an 
early age manual dexterity, habits of precision and order, the 
power to observe attentively, to perceive correctly, to under- 
stand intelligently, and thereby lays the foundation of any and 
every trade. It is the duty of those upon whom devolves the 
obligation of improving the condition of the poor to examine the 
means so opportunely offered, and, if found suitable, to make 
good and immediate use of it. Perhaps through the kindergar- 
ten, or some system evolved from it, we shall begin at last to 
solve the question, How to make the school in some degree sup- 
ply the place filled in medizval ages by the guilds, and in recent 
times by our own apprentice system. The poor and the igno- 
rant continue to crowd to our shores each year; our enemies 
have made it our reproach that these belong almost wholly to us. 
In common justice they should rather have made it our glory 
that out of such heterogeneous and apparently unpromising ma- 
terials the church has produced so many faithful Christians and 
good Americans; but let that pass. True enough it is that, 
owing to the colossal proportions of the work she has been 
obliged to undertake, the church has failed to influence many of 
these immigrants; unfortunately, the state has found its educa- 
tional panacea inadequate to perform what the church could not, 
and thus the larger cities behold in their midst an ever-increas- 
ing population given over to poverty and crime. There is 
ground for hope that the kindergarten erected under the shadow 
of the church may offer a possible remedy for this unhappy situa- 
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For two principal reasons, then, the kindergarten deserves 
to be studied by the promoters of Catholic education ; and by 
them to be accepted or rejected on its merits: 

First, because, taking the child at a tender age, before unto- 
ward influences have had time to arouse the innate disorder of his 
appetite and will, it begins his spiritual development along lines 
declared to be marked out by nature. What a golden opportun- 
ity is here offered to religion! Does not the church continually 
exhort the mother to begin the religious training of her child as 
soon as she perceives the faintest ray of understanding? And 
does not the mother, over-burdened, or ignorant, or pre-occu- 
pied, or indifferent, almost universally fall far short of the wishes 
of the church in this particular? Imagine the little child—the 
little poor child, especially—placed, at the age of three years, 
in the hands of carefully trained, enthusiastic holy women, such 
as the church commands in her religious orders, and, from that 
age until six or seven, imagine his sympathetic, eager soul reach- 
ing out to those sweet, pure, devout influences to which in its 
baptismal innocence it responds as it never will respond later ; 
expanding under their combined action as the lily-bud expands 
under the sunshine, rain, and dew! Could any after influence 
wholly wither that soul so early and so carefully nurtured in the 
congenial atmosphere of love, of piety, and of purity ? 

Secondly, because the kindergarten trains the physical powers 
of the child and makes use of the activity natural to this period 
to render him self-helpful and industrious ; leading him finally, 
through the force of habit and the pleasure born of skill, to love 
work for its own sake, thus making the child’s education subserve 
the practical necessities of life instead of leaving him, as it is now 
too often accused of doing, helpless and incompetent. 

Though these reasons appear to be well supported by obser- 
vation of the facts presented by the kindergarten, they are offered 
here not for unquestioned acceptance, but rather in the hope 
that, attention having been called to them, inquiry and investi- 
gation may be provoked. This becomes imperative when we 
remember that the claims which the advocates of the kinder- 
garten make have not been received with entire acquiescence. 
True, the opposition has been surprisingly small, yet the truth 
remains that leading minds, while commending the system itself, 
have doubted the principles upon which Froebel believed it to be 
founded, while others, without denying the underlying principles, 
have questioned the method of their application. Prudence sug- 
gests to enthusiasm that this disagreement deserves notice at 
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the hands of Catholic psychology before the kindergarten can 
be generally adopted as part of the parochial-school system. 
But supposing, as is likely, that the principles and practices 
of the kindergarten are perfectly accordant with the demands 
of nature and religion, it yet remains for experience and wisdom 
to institute such emendations as shall adapt it to our peculiar 
circumstances. The leading promoters of the kindergarten in 
this country acknowledge that it is capable of a wider develop. 
ment than Froebel had time to give it. The conditions of Amer- 
ican life, it is evident, require the introduction of various modifi- 
cations in order to adapt it perfectly to the development of the 
child born to a destiny, and to duties so radically different from 
those of the German child, to whose environment it was natural- 
ly most suited as it came from the hands of its inventor. But if 
it be true that the kindergarten must be studied ina new light 
with a view to adapting it specially to the needs of the American 
child, it is equally true that it must be studied not only in this 
but in still another light before it can be made to fit the circum- 
stances of the child who, in addition to being American, still 
further complicates the situation by being Catholic. 

Here, therefore, is a call for the Catholic scientist. Now, if 
ever, the time seems ripe for more words upon the subject of 
infant education than our philosophers and psychologists have 
yet seen fitto give us. A pressing need exists at present for 
their investigations in the field of pedagogical science—a field 
in which very great, and it might be added very wild, activity is 
evinced just now. Catholic teachers need the help which such 
investigation would lend to guide their own efforts intelligently 
no less than to counteract the effects of the unwholesome ten- 
dencies which the “ New Education,” left too much to irreligious 
and irresponsible influences, so frequently manifests; nor need 
this work be considered beneath the notice of the most com- 
manding genius and the widest erudition. Whoever assumes 
-authority to point the way in elementary education treads- dan- 
gerous ground. Deep and accurate indeed must be his know- 
ledge who endeavors to glean the truth regarding the laws 
governing the relation of matter to mind or of mind to soul, 
and it is of such material that the thousand pitfalls are con- 
structed which a specious philosophy sets for the inquirer at the 
very gate of the far-reaching science of education. 

But, granting that upon investigation the kindergarten 
prove to be all that its advocates assert, it will be asked: How 
is a poor, overburdened, and unjustly taxed: people to adopt this 
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most expensive of educational schemes? Have they not already 
undertaken more than they can well perform in attempting to 
educate children within the period generally accepted as the 
school age proper? Leaving all answer, except the one bearing 
the most practical aspect, to faith, zeal, and charity, it may be 
said that the kindergarten advocates insist that, notwithstanding 
the cost of its establishment and maintenance, this is the only 
truly economical basis upon which to found an educational sys- 
tem. And for many reasons: in several ways it is a saving of 
time; and, to the poor especially, time is literally money. The 
kindergarten utilizes those years of earliest childhood which 
otherwise must be, in a certain degree, wasted, or worse than 
wasted if we consider that the child, left to his own unguided 
activity, or to the guidance of untrained parents, lays up a store 
of bad habits which it must be the first work of the teacher in 
the primary school to consume time and labor in helping him to 
unlearn—so far, at least, as such a thing is possible. 

All who recognize the immense force of habit in education 
will see here a double saving of time, since in the kindergarten 
the child is led to form right habits of thinking and acting 
from the beginning. In addition to this, the kindergarten, 
with a truly German thrift which of itself might reveal its 
origin, seizes the opportunities which the traits peculiar to 
early childhood offer in the eagerness of its curiosity, the fresh- 
ness of its interest, the impressibility of its mind, to garner a 
harvest of mental images and facts which the child draws upon 
as food in its future development. These qualities, if not in- 
telligently fostered and fed when first manifested, grow dull as 
vears advance, until, often through faulty schooling (educa- 
tion would be too gross a misnomer), at a later period they 
die out almost totally, leaving the child a listless incompetent 
in place of the curious, investigating little creature who a few 
years previous kept his elders at their wits’ end with his amaz- 
ing questions. The kindergarten rests its economic claim upon 
yet a fourth reason: the child who enters the primary school 
from the kindergarten, it is alleged, shows at once the advan- 
tage of his previous training in the ease with which he outstrips 
his less fortunate classmate who has not enjoyed a similar train- 
ing. His habits of observation well cultivated, and his power 
of language developed, he learns to read more quickly; his 
hand practised in answering the behests of the will, he learns 
to write more readily ; his mind rich in a store of those con- 
ceptions which mathematics require, he apprehends the abstrac- 
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tions of arithmetic with greater ease and intelligence. Accord- 
ing to this assumption, a class of kindergarten children entering 
the primary school should complete the year’s work in less time 
than a corresponding class of children having no preparation but 
the unsystematic training of the home. Finally, it is maintained 
that in those early years of childhood which the kindergarten so 
thriftily utilizes can be laid the foundation of every occupation 
and study to which in later life the youth or the adult may be 
called upon to turn his attention, including language, mathemat- 
ics, the natural sciences, trades, art, and sociology. 

These are pretensions of ambitious proportions certainly ; 
yet notwithstanding this, the kindergarten, in the half-century 
which has elapsed since its establishment, has been accepted by 
the promoters of education throughout Europe and the United 
States with remarkably little show of opposition. It still re- 
mains, however, for Catholic educators to set upon it the seal of 
their approbation—or the contrary. True, the kindergarten is 
in operation in many of our orphan asylums, protectories, indus- 
trial homes, and similar institutions; but this does not indicate to 
Catholic teachers, parents, and school trustees with sufficient 
clearness that the kindergarten may be considered suited to the 
universal need of childhood, regardless of surrounding circum- 
stances. Upon this must hinge our determination whether or 
not this system shall constitute the foundation upon which all 
the succeeding education of our children shall rest. Some 
secure foundation there must be, and that carefully laid, if we are 
to build a lasting monument to American Catholic education. 
Only with this end in view is the question to be studied ; and the 
immensity of the interests at stake imperatively demand that all 
the light which genius, learning, and experience combined can 
give be turned upon the subject. We cannot afford to trust to 
haphazard experiment, as the state too frequently does. The 
material upon which we must operate is too precious; it is 
nothing less than God’s most perfect work, the human mind and 
soul, 

Certainly, if, as is claimed for it, the kindergarten is the most 
natural, true, and economical beginning that can be made in the 
work of human culture, then duty and expediency leave us no 
choice but to adopt it, let the question of ways and means be as 
perplexing as it may. We shall have to attempt it, praying that 
new Dom Boscos and Father Drumgooles may arise to set our 
weakness the example of faith and zeal, and that Mary Caldwells 
may appear in every parish to second their. work. 
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The necessarily limited scope of this paper, and the many- 
sided nature of the question it has attempted to consider, per- 
mit little more than a cursory glance at its most striking points ; 
but if the aim previously acknowledged—to direct more general 
attention to the subject in order to awaken investigation of its 
merits—be even partly successful, a good and necessary work 
will have been initiated. The kindergarten has been in opera- 
tion a sufficient length of time to encourage an attempt to judge 
it by results. Evenin this country, where it was not introduced 
until 1856, a generation has had time to mature under the in- 
fluence of its methods. It would be a work deserving unquali- 
fied gratitude to trace the lives and work of some of the children 
who, beginning in the kindergarten and continuing along edu- 
cational lines in harmony with its aims, have reached manhood 
and womanhood, and now stand ready in our midst to bear that 
living testimony which shall aid us in determining what judg- 
ment we are to pass upon the principles, methods, aims, and re- 
sults of the kindergarten. 

Austin, Tex. J. THOMAS. 





DIVORCE. 


THE family was the patriarchal unit of society, never the in- 
dividual. Around this primitive institution centred all legisla- 
tion, and in it inhered all blessings and sanctions. Nothing is 
more remarkable in the history of those ancient days than the 
supreme importance of the family, and the jealous care with 
which it was guarded and fenced in every direction. ‘“ Thou 
hast set the nations of the earth in families.” 

With the coming of Christ upon earth the twilight of the 
early dispensation passed into the clearer radiance of the coming 
day. “That which was in part was done away, that which was 
perfect ” had come, and our Divine Lord raised marriage to the 
full dignity of a sacrament, and set upon its indissolubility the 
seal of his most awful sanction in those words: ‘‘What God 
hath joined together let not man put asunder.” It is impossible 
to exaggerate the full significance or the tremendous importance 
of these words. Upon this sacrament rests the whole structure 
of civil society. Marriage creates the family, and the family is 
the citadel in which are guarded the hopes and the destinies of 
humanity no less than the eternal weal or woe of its individual 
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members. Unquestionably, it is to the sacramental character of 
marriage that woman in all civilized countries owes whatever 
of moral and material well-being she now possesses. No refine- 
ments of art, no advanced culture of the intellect among men, 
have secured to her the proud position which is now her birth- 
right whenever and wherever she may choose to claim it. Can 
one imagine a higher state of artistic and literary culture than is 
presented by the ancient civilizations of Greeceand Rome? Can 
human history present a more profound degradation of woman- 
hood ? . 

When these effete civilizations were overwhelmed by the 
fresh life of the barbarous tribes of Northern Europe, the change 
would have been for woman only that from being the degraded 
toy of voluptuaries and tyrants, she should have become the 
household slave and burden-bearer of the savage conquerors. 
But the Catholic Church, by her firm maintenance of the two 
great sacraments of Holy Order and of Matrimony, saved Chris- 
tianity and constituted the Christian state, of which these two 
sacraments became the joint foundations. When the church’s 
law of marriage became incorporated into the civil law then 
arose the morning star which heralded the dawn of woman’s 
emancipation. 

It is true that this earth was not a paradise for woman 
through the Middle Ages, and that she has had her full share 
in the frightful struggles and calamities of all the centuries. 
But on the whole her elevation has been commensurate with the 
elevation and progress of the Christian Church. Never let it be 
forgotten that nothing but the assertion of and the protection 
by the Catholic Church of the sacramental nature of the marriage 
contract have secured to her the fruits of this progress. 

At the Reformation this sacramental nature of marriage was 
rudely assailed and persistently denied. It was sought to de- 
grade it to a mere civil contract, and to place it under the sole 
guardianship of the state. In all Protestant countries and com- 
munions this attempt succeeded, and surely no consequences of 
the Reformation have proved more disastrous to society. Under 
the plea of obtaining relief to persons suffering from various 
evils incident to ill-assorted marriages, the whole social fabric 
of family life has been undermined, and a threatening shadow 
thrown upon the honor and dignity of every Christian home ; 
for surely if marriage be not a sacrament, but merely a civil 
contract with no warrant of indissolubility, as a state of life it 
loses inconceivably in dignity and sacredness. 
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When the sensual and irreligious seekers after easy divorce 
cry out, “ Prophesy unto us smooth things only,” make the con- 
venience and the passion of the individual the supreme law, we 
turn in edification to the heroic struggles by which in fiercer and 
less civilized ages the Pontiffs of the Christian Church upheld 
this great corner-stone of society. Happy indeed for us all, 
Catholics and Protestants alike, that they breasted for our sakes 
with unshaken fortitude the wrath of kings and emperors, and 
faced with unswerving fidelity the shock of wars, the threat of 
imprisonment and even death, rather than betray the cause of 
any helpless wife who appealed to them for protection. When 
the vicious King Lothaire, of Lorraine, wished to repudiate his 
wife Thietberga that he might marry Waldrade, sister of the 
Archbishop of Cologne, the grand old Pope Nicholas I. took 
upon himself her cause; and surely the pages of history cannot 
furnish a more sublime instance of courage and chivalrous de- 
votion to duty than this story and its sequel. The haughty 
monarch determined at all hazards to succeed in his designs; 
resorted successively to every expedient of fraud and violence. 
He first compelled the queen to falsely accuse herself before an 
assembly of eight bishops at Aix-la-Chapelle, and again to repeat 
her confession before a second assembly at Frankfort. The un- 
happy woman appealed to the pope in these touching words: 


“ Should it come to the knowledge of your Holiness that I have finally 
been brought to make the false confession required of me, be persuaded 
that violence alone could have wrung it from me, a wretched’queen, who 
have been more shamefully treated than the most menial slave could have 
been.” 


But, forsaken and condemned by all others, this poor woman 
appealed not in vain to the Vicar of Christ. When Lothaire 
hesitated not to bribe the corrupt assembly of bishops now con- 
vened with great pomp and ostentation to finally try the cause, 
and had thus secured their judgment in his favor, the intrepid 
pontiff declared all their acts null and void, deposed the corrupt 
archbishops, deposed and repudiated his own faithless legates, 
and threatened Lothaire with excommunication if he did not at 
once put away Waldrade, whom he had newly espoused. When 
the enraged king incited his brother, the Emperor Louis, to 
march an army upon Rome to avenge himself for this insult, the 
undaunted pope refused to yield one iota, and declared that 
under no circumstances would he pronounce the marriage of 
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Thietberga unlawful. Forced by the rude soldiery to take 
sanctuary, he retired to St. Peter’s, and there passed two whole 
days and nights in prayer and fasting, but still refused to receive 
Lothaire, or to grant him absolution unless he restored Thiet- 
berga to her rightful place of wife and queen. Lothaire con- 
sented to this, but now resolved upon another expedient. He 
so ill-treated his wife that she had the weakness to apply to the 
pope to pronounce judgment against her and allow her to retire 
toaconvent. But the pope refused, and replying to her appeal 
ina letter full of dignity and firmness, he admonished her to 
stand firm and not allow herself to be prevailed on by fear or 
force to utter any falsehood, but to be ready to endure even 
martyrdom, with the assurance that in that case she would merit 
a martyr’s reward. 

On the death of Nicholas, his successor, Adrian II., main- 
tained her cause with equal vigor and success. The effect of 
this victory of the sacraments over the lustful union of man and 
woman can hardly be exaggerated. 

This was by no means an isolated instance of papal interfer- 
ence in behalf of this sacrament. We need only allude to the 
excommunication of Philip of France by Urban II., in the elev- 
enth century, for putting away his wife Bertha and living with 
Bertrada, the wife of the Count of Anjou. In this connection we 
cannot forbear quoting the heroic language of the Bishop of 
Chartres with regard to this same case: “The king may deal 
with me as he sees fit, and may do whatever God permits him to 
do against me. Whether he casts me into prison or puts me be- 
yond the protection of the law, in any event I am determined to 
endure all things in defence of the law of God, and no considera- 
tion will bring me to share the guilt of those from whose chas- 
tisements I should shrink.” Innocent III. compelled Philip Au- 
gustus to take back his wife Ingelburga, whom he had repudiat- 
ed, and in Spain he compelled Alfonso IX., King of Leon, to 
break off the marriage unlawfully contracted with his niece. 
The contest of Clement with Henry VIII. was but the continua- 
tion of the same struggle, and the manifestation of the faithfulness 
to duty of the unchangeable church, “the pillar and ground of 
the truth.” It has been well said that “the maintenance by the 
popes of the sacredness of marriage is the key to half the strug- 
gles of the middle ages.” 

It needs surely but a little reflection to convince us of the 
absolute necessity of the sanctity and indissolubility of marriage 
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in order to preserve society from the greatest corruption and 
disorders. The family is the nursery of the civil state. In the 
Christian home alone, invested as it is with the necessary attri- 
butes of stability, permanency, and sacramental dignity, can be 
found the requisite protection for the helplessness of infancy, 
and the wisdom and grace to train the child’s developing powers, 
thus fitting it for honor and usefulness here and the perfect life 
hereafter. Human nature is, moreover, undeniably selfish, and if 
this principle were not held in check by any strong counter- 
motive, who can conccive the wretchedness and violence which 
must ensue? The life of the family furnishes the greatest natu- 
ral corrective to this master-instinct of our nature, and when 
purified by the grace of the sacrament secures to the individual 
a means of self-discipline and culture second only to the higher 
life of all, the life of evangelical perfection. 

John Stuart Mill somewhere observes that “ public spirit, 
sense of duty towards the public good, is of all virtues,as women 
are now educated and situated, the most rarely to be found 
among them.” We are sorry to confess that we believe this 
statement to be largely true in its general sense, but in the pre- 
sent instance certainly it need not be restricted by any limita- 
tions of sex. What is surely most needed, imperatively needed, 
in this our day and generation, is that young persons should be 
trained to take broader, more unselfish views of marriage and its 
responsibilities. The thoroughly worldly person never can or 
will do this. These ideas are essentially Christian. We do not 
by any means assert that persons not influenced by Christian 
faith are incapable of that genuine affection which should always 
form its basis. But it is nevertheless wholly true that this 
natural affection should be strengthened by sacramental grace in 
order to enable it to bear successfully the strain and burden of 
the marriage state. If it be true that something must needs be 
added to perfect this earthly love, beautiful as it certainly is by 
nature, in order to secure the well-being of the home, what must 
be said of the great number of marriages contracted from inferior 
motives, from ambition, love of money, or, most terrible of all, 
to acquire a fancied freedom from the restrictions and limitations 
imposed upon the unmarried. 

The Rev. Dr. Dix, in a recent Lenten lecture, has painted in 
terms as truthful as they are graphic the evils resulting from this 
class of marriages. Let us not accuse him of exaggeration. It is 
well-nigh impossible to exaggerate in this matter, and it cannot be 
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doubted that his own observation and experience as a pastor of 
souls have furnished the facts which he portrays so brilliantly 
and so forcibly. Ah! if some of those who listened to him, and 
some of us who read, could only tell the tales which have come 
home to our own hearts and homes, no Lenten lecture ever de- 
livered could rival their terror and their pathos. The young 
girl, gifted in many ways, conscious of possessing charms of per- 
son and of manner, craving above all things admiration and 
“‘ conquests,” restricted, it may be, by surrounding circumstances, 
seeks to escape by marriage from a sphere to her so unendurably 
narrow. Alas! for the home; alas! for the husband and the chil- 
dren. ‘I hate a domestic life,” said such a one to me. “It isa 
terrible bore to have a husband who wishes to play the lover and 
read poetry. Let him amuse himself as he likes, and I will do 
the same.” Said her husband, in reply to a remonstrance as to 
the various admirers who filled his house with their gifts of music 
and pictures and flowers for its young mistress: ‘“ Nonsense! I 
should despise myself if I were capable of being jealous of my 
wife. People admire her, and I like to have them do so. It is 
all right.” All right; and the divorce came, and to-day the 
winds sigh a dirge over her untimely grave; and her husband, 
the handsomest, most versatile and variously gifted man we ever 
knew, is consigned to a living death; and the sons, God help them! 
alone in their young manhood with their inheritance of shame 
and sorrow. And this is not an isolated instance. 

We confess to a hearty admiration for the marriage service of 
the Episcopal Church, and indeed it is but an adaptation in English 
of the most impressive portions of the Catholic Ritual. But it is 
truly admirable in its simplicity and dignity; and is well calculated 
to impress, not only those to whom it is specially addressed, but all 
who are present. How astonishing it is that after such solemn 
vows of love and fidelity, “in sickness and in health, for detter, 
for worse, until death us do part,’ and after the clergyman has pro- 
nounced those awful words of our Divine Lord, “ Whom God 
hath joined together let not man put asunder,” any thus mar- 
ried should ever dream of repudiating those vows; and stranger 
still, perhaps, that this same church should find herself unable to 
protect the sacredness and indissolubility of the marriage tie! 
It is certainly true that she condemns all divorces except for 
cause of adultery, and that she forbids her clergy to officiate at 
marriages contracted in spite of this prohibition. But how re- 
cent is even this legislation, and alas! how ineffective. The par- 
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ties thus divorced and remarried cannot be excluded from her 
communion. It is only necessary to have the marriage ceremony 
performed by a minister of some other denomination, or even by 
the civil magistrate—a very slight trial, surely, when the newly- 
married thereby subject themselves to no ecclesiastical penalties, 
and their marriage is regarded as perfectly legal. It is matter 
for congratulation that that church is awakening to a sense of 
the great evils of divorce, and is endeavoring to shape her legis- 
lation accordingly. Nor are there wanting indications that all 
the more conservative Protestant communions are anxious in this 
respect to return to the first principles of Christian civilization. 
It all implies a growing consciousness of the necessity of a sacra- 
mental basis for the very life of the community. 

All legislation which is designed to subserve the general well- 
being ought to be founded on the principle of the greatest good 
of the greatest number. No legislation ought ever to be allowed 
to override this fundamental principle, and it needs no argument 
to prove that the indissolubility of marriage is necessary to pro- 
mote this general well-being. In reality, the divorce laws of 
most of our States, so far from protecting the rights of our citi- 
zens, invite, as it were, the very evils which they claim to repress 
and punish. They provide numerous grounds and open endless 
facilities for annulling the bond whenever it may become oner- 
ous. While in all cases assuming to protect the innocent and 
punish the guilty, these same laws tacitly allow the party desir- 
ous of obtaining the divorce to set on foot endless persecutions 
and plots to entrap and ruin the unhappy person who may stand 
in the way of their wicked designs.. It needs but a slight ac- 
quaintance with the divorce proceedings in our courts to show 
how difficult, sometimes how impossible, it is for even the inno- 
cent to escape. It has been demonstrated that the procuring of 
divorces has been greatly facilitated by the diversity of the laws 
regarding it in the different States. Ostensibly the causes are 
limited, but practically—given the desire of divorce and the re- 
quisite money for counsel fees—and the coveted release from the 
marriage tie is almost certain. If divorce cannot be had for suf- 
ficient cause in one State, a temporary removal to another suf- 
fices. 

In considering the evils attendant upon divorce legislation, 
we must not pass over the demoralization of the taste and moral 
sense of the community by the constant publication in the daily 
journals of the nauseous details of these scandals. The public 
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mind is thus familiarized with the tales of dishonored and 
wretched homes, and even the very school children may take 
their fill of these corrupting and sensational stories. 

After all that we have said of the absolute incompatibility of 
divorce with the law of God and the welfare of society, it is 
nevertheless true, and it would be most unjust to ignore this 
fact, that there will ever be some persons for whom relief must 
be found from a married life of intolerable suffering. For such 
persons, in cases of adultery, gross brutality, and desertion, there 
remains a partial relief, which neither God nor man would deny 
them, in a separation. But separation does not imply a privilege 
of remarriage, and its disabilities ought to be borne patiently by 
the innocent until the death of either party dissolve the mar- 
riage bond. Truly, for such a sufferer to have peace with God 
and his or her own conscience is better than any earthly gain. 
There is, however, no doubt that a very large proportion of the 
unhappiness in married life, for which a remedy is daily sought 
in our courts, might be avoided if the sacred character of this 
state of life were more seriously considered in advance. The 
church advises her children to think well upon the life which 
they are about to enter, and to make their choice in the fear of 
God and with regard to their own highest interests. 

The married would, under the pressure of such convictions, 
strive to adjust their lives in mutual harmony, to minimize their 
differences, and repress all things which might beget jealousies 
and discords. 

We believe it to be true that the characters of all persons 
who are living according to the highest requirements of mar- 
riage present to the careful observer a manifest superiority over 
their unmarried contemporaries, in regard to the virtues of un- 
selfishness and self-sacrifice, apart from those who practise re- 
ligious chastity. 

To this rule there are, of course, exceptions, but in this case 
“the exceptions only prove the rule.” No doubt the capacity 
for the same virtues exists in the unmarried also, but, from the 
necessities of the case, individualism is paramount, and its de- 
mands are imperative. The individual needs the environment 
of other lives in order to properly develop and foster the 
powers which God has given, and which lie dormant in his soul. 
We need but suggest the various means by which this evolution 
of powers, this wholesome discipline and culture are wrought 
and perfected day by day in the family life. By bearing one 
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another’s burdens, in patient endurance of varying moods and 
eccentricities and tastes, in mutual adjustments, and in all the 
numerous simple, kindly offices of affection which fill the home, 
the character becomes gradually but surely strengthened, ele- 
vated, and spiritualized. 

No one who has lived for many years in the world, and has 
cultivated the powers of observation and reflection, but must 
often have noticed the ennobling, often the complete regenera- 
tion, of character under the influence of a happy, conscientious 
domestic life. We have seen the thoughtless, apparently vain 
and selfish young girl, whom only the excitements of pleasure, 
or exquisite dressing, or the allurements of the last “ No-name” 
novel could rouse from listlessness and indolence, transfigured 
by a worthy affection. We have watched her with loving ad- 
miration from the hour when she stood radiant with youth and 
love and beauty at the altar, speaking with gentle firmness the 
words which bound her for ever to the man in whose hand she 
placed her own without one fear or doubt; and we have seen 
her as the years passed on, no longer indolent, no longer selfish, 
ever busied with the thousand tender, homely ministries of the 
wife and mother, the light and centre of a happy home. Yes, 
and we have seen her when sickness and sorrow and death have 
entered that home, watching ever for others’ needs, denying her- 
self daily without a murmur, “bearing all things, hoping all 
things, ehduring all things,” steadfast ever in her love and trust, 
until she has seemed to reflect in her face the very light of the 
celestial city. Such is the power and such the grace of the 
sacrament of matrimony. Happy, indeed, the country where 
such homes abound and marriage is thus honored. It is more 
securely defended by far from all the destructive theories of 
anarchists, communists, and social disorganizers than it could be 
by the presence of standing armies. 

Danger to our republic lies alone in the masses of the un- 
christianized, the unemployed, and the unhappy. For all these 
classes the Church of God offers the only remedies available. 
On the one hand, she raises the bulwark of her sanctified homes, 
the nurseries of the civic virtues. On the other, she calls to the 
life of evangelical perfection a host of men and women whom 
she consecrates to the mission of alleviating or remedying every 
evil from which humanity is suffering. The sick, the poor, the 
ignorant, helpless childhood and dependent age, the vicious, the 
criminal, and the slave, all claim her wise and provident care. 
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Yes, even the very lepers are not forgotten; but strong men 
give up every hope and sever every tie which binds them to 
home and country to go and share the life and die the death of 
these poor, helpless outcasts. { 

Vain will be all attempts to reorganize and regenerate 
society on any other basis than the one which our Lord himself 
has instituted and blessed as the type of his own union with His 
Bride, the Church. ‘“ Three things are approved of God: the 
concord of brethren, the love of neighbors, and husband and ~ 
wife that agree well together” (Ecclus. xxv. 1). 


L. C. B. 





SOUL-SOLITUDE. 


FROM dreamless sleep I with a start awoke. 

In deepest solitude the soul of night 

Rested, unbroken by a sight or sound— 

Darkness so heavy, silence so profound, 

I felt their contact, and great drops of sweat 

Stood on my brow, and I was trembling still 

As o’er me rushed such drowning waves of thought 
As sweep the country in a maddening swirl 

When mighty rivers leap across their banks: 

Such awful thoughts of how the whole world slept 
Beneath a sleepless Eye ; how all forgot 

Their loves and hates, their plans, their very lives, 
And lay, all shorn of power and strength and pride; 
And how God sat, and held their loves and hates 
And hopes within the hollow of His hand— 

And slumbered not, or slept not, or forgot. 

And then I shook as witha mighty chill 

Lest He should call me, knowing that I waked ; 
And as man hides whene’er his Maker calls 

Since Adam hid in Eden long ago, 

I shut my eyes upon that solemn dark— 

Ah! the soul fears to be alone with God! 


MARGARET H. LAWLESS. 
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UNDER the ungenerous title of “ Poetry from a Dublin Gar- 
ret”’ a writer in the June number of Zime attempts to givea 
life-sketch of one of Ireland’s sweetest song-writers ; but it is so 
brimful of inaccuracies and injustice that | am tempted to give 
here, for the benefit of those who may never have heard of this 
truly remarkable man’s eventful and sad career, a plain, unvar- 
nished tale. 

James (Clarence) Mangan (Clarence was a nom-de-plume he 
adopted when contributing to the Dublin Penny Journal in the 
year 1832) was born in Dublin, May 1, 1803. His father, James 
Mangan, a native of Shanagolden in the County Limerick, 
came to Dublin in 1801, and married Miss Catherine Smith, 
daughter of Mr. John Smith, a respectable farmer and grazier 
of Kiltale, Dunsaney, in the County Meath. They carried 
on business as grocers in No. 3 Fishamble Street, now a very 
poor neighborhood. For some years the business prospered 
very well, and, having amassed considerable wealth, he sold out 
the house in Fishamble Street to the surviving relatives of the 
Smith family, the former owners, and invested his money in 
house property in the neighborhood of Camden and Charlemont 
Streets. This succeeded for ashort time, but being addicted to 
extravagant habits he very soon ran through his worldly goods, 
and eventually failed in business and died of a broken heart. 

Young Mangan’s uncle, John Smith, took charge of him and 
his two brothers, and when James reached his seventh year he 
was sent to a school in Saul’s Court, off Fishamble Street. This 
school was opened in 1760 by acelebrated Jesuit, Father Austin, 
and here it was that the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, Archbishop of 
Dublin, received his primary education. This school was subse- 
quently directed by the Rev. Dr. Betagh, who was educated 
at Paris and Milan; he was afterwards parish priest of SS. 
Michael’s and John’s parish, and before his death, in 1811, estab- 
lished in the city a free school for boys. Dr. Betagh’s successor 
and the teacher of young Mangan was Michael Blake, who in 
after years was Bishop of Dromore, and who restored the Irish 
College in Rome. He grew fond of the future poet and placed 
him under Father Graham, a learned and classical scholar, who 
taught him the rudiments of Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish. 
He left this school shortly afterwards, owing to the straitened 
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circumstances of the family. It is said on good authority that he 
acquired a perfect knowledge of Spanish and German from a 
Father Villanueva, a learned Spanish priest with whom he made 
acquaintance after leaving school. At any rate he was shortly 
afterwards competent to give lessons to young pupils in German, 
and thus at a very early age help in a small way towards the 
support of his young brothers and his sister. Finding this very 
insufficient for all their supports—for he became their sole reli- 
ance—he, in 1820, entered ascrivener’s office in the city. During 
his leisure moments he contributed to local “almanacs” and 
“diaries ” short lays, charades, and enigmas; these being the only 
periodicals in his young days which could serve for the ventila- 
tion of amateur poetical effusions. In 1825, after five years’ 
dreary drudgery in the scrivener’s office, he obtained employ- 
ment from an attorney, with whom he remained for three years. 
Shortly before this he made the acquaintance of a Miss Frances 
Stacpoole, one of the sisters of a respectable family who lived in 
the southern suburbs of the city; she is said to have been very 
beautiful, and it is quite evident Mangan fell passionately in love. 
In John Mitchel’s words, “ Paradise opened before him”’; but it 
was of very brief duration, for she was a cold-hearted coquette, 


and: having gained his heart turned him over to despair. “His 
air Paradise was suddenly a darkness and a chaos; he never 
loved, and hardly looked upon, any woman for ever more.” He 
himself best describes his feelings : 


“ I saw her once one little while—and then no more ; 
’Twas Paradise on earth awhile—and then no more. 
Ah! what avail my vigils pale—my magic lore ? 
She shone before my eyes awhile—and then no more. 
The shallop of my peace is wrecked on Beauty’s shore ; 
Near Hope’s fair isle it rode awhile—and then no more.” 


He seems ever after to have been a different man. He hardly had 
set out on life’s journey when he fell into the society of low com- 
panions, his fellow-clerks, who ridiculed and laughed at his odd 
manners and flouted the temperance cup. His life was ever 
afterwards an irresolute struggle against an appetite for drink. 
With his whole heart he hated the work he had to do, as well as 
his fellow-workers, but he could not break from their company. 
He wrote of them as he felt: 


“ As men by bond and shackle trammel 
The overloaded horse or camel, 
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So is my spirit bound with chains, 
And girt with troubles, till ’tis wonder 
A single spark of soul remains 

~ Not altogether trampled under.” 


During the few years he spent in the attorney’s office he did 
what he could to assist those at home, as was afterwards the 
case when more congenial employment was given him, by Dr. 
Todd, in cataloguing the books of the library of Trinity College. 

About the year 1830 there was formed in the city the “Co- 
met Club,” consisting of about a dozen members, amongst them 
the subject of our sketch, Samuel Lover, Maurice O’Connell (son 
of Daniel O’Connell), and Coyne, the poet and dramatist. They 
started a newspaper of their own, Zhe Comet, to which Man- 
gan contributed several prose essays, many of which are forgot- 
ten or unheard of, but are all marked by a quaint humor and 
great literary ability; notably his “ Treatise on a Pair of Tongs” 
and his “ Adventure in the Shades.” 

While engaged in Trinity College he made the acquaintance 
of the celebrated George Petrie, who obtained for him an ap- 
pointment in the Ordnance Survey office, situated then in Great 
Charles Street, where he came into contact with John O’ Donovan 
and Eugene O’Curry, from whom he learned much of the hidden 
gems of the old Celtic ballads, which he would get them to 
translate for him, and immediately he would transpose them into 
vigorous English verse, preserving the spirit of poetry of the 
original authors as none other could. It seems, indeed, incredi- 
ble, but it is a fact, that he did not know Gaelic, as in later years 
he had the valuable assistance of John O'Daly, a celebrated Irish 
scholar, in turning into English prose rare old Gaelic songs, as well 
as his supervision of the Poets and Poetry of Munster, published in 
1849. The same can also be said of those poems which he dis- 
guised as translations from the Persian, Hindostani, and other 
languages of which he knew nothing; these and many other so- 
called translations were in reality all his own original work. 

In 1832 Petrie and O’Donovan started the Dudlin Penny Four- 
nal, to which Mangan contributed eight or nine poetical pieces 
under the signature of “ Clarence,” now used for the first time. 
Amongst these were “ Two Sorts of Human Greatness,” from the 
German of Blumauer, and the “Glaive Song,” from Kérner. This 
latter is the Marseillaise of the Germans. Notwithstanding his 
success at this period, his life appears to have become a burden to 
him; his one passion claimed him; the slightest quantity of spiritu- 
ous liquor seriously affected his delicate constitution and finely 
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strung nerves. He was not given to taking opium, as is stated, but 
ever and anon would sip during his work a mixture known as tar- 
water, of which he prized himself as having an invaluable recipe, 
which he gave to several friends. It is curious to note that in 
this recipe he forbids those about to use it ever to approach any 
intoxicating liquor. For the benefit of my readers I will give 
this celebrated tar-water recipe as it appears in a letter from 
Mangan to his friend, John De Jean Frazier (who wrote such 
stirring songs in the JVation as “ The Gathering of the Nation,” 
“Song for July 12, 1843,” and later, in John Martin’s paper, the 
“Trish Felon”): “ Pour a gallon of cold water on a quart of tar; 
stir both up witha stick for five or six minutes; let it lie for three 
days, then pour it off. Nothing more need be done, except to 
skim the oil from its surface. With respect to quantity to be 
taken, this will depend on the nature of the disease. In most 
cases half a pint in the morning and another in the evening are 
sufficient. Bishop Berkeley cured a hideous malady (a gangrene 
in the blood) in one of his servants by forcing him to drink tar- 
water by night and day. One thing, however, should be par- 
ticularly attended to—this, namely: that he who takes tar-water 
must take nothing that will interfere with it. He must not ap- 
proach any intoxicating liquor. Tar-water knows its power. It 
is a jealous medicine. It is the Emperor of Specifics, and, Turk- 
like, twill bear no brother near its throne.” Mangan seems to 
have had great faith in the curative effects of this strange medi- 
cine. Often he would disappear for weeks and months, and 
then suddenly turn up like a ghost, and tell his friends he had 
been in the country suffering from fever, and cured himself with 
draughts of tar-water. 

He was ever on the move and most restless, for it cost him 
nothing, poor fellow, to shift his lodgings, as of wardrobes and 
furniture he had none. This unsettledness was not a matter of 
necessity, as many of his friends made generous offers to him of 
bed and board and money; but a dread of any restraint, and 
what he regarded as a surrender of liberty, made him decline 
their kindly overtures. 

In 1834 he first contributed his German translations to the 
Dublin University Magazine. Ue wrote for over fifteen years for 
this magazine, prose and verse, under the initials “ C.,” “ M.,” and 
his full signature, “‘ James C. Mangan.” The most admired of his 
German translations were collected together in two volumes un- 
der the title of “ German Anthology,” in 1845, but only a third of 
them all are so collected. In 1841 Petrie started the /rish Penny 
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Fournal, and Mangan’s contributions in the poetical line were 
some of its chief attractions. In it we find his “ Lament for Kin- 
cora,” “ The Woman of Three Cows,” “ Elegy on the Tironian 
Princes buried at Rome,” etc. The next year we find Mangan 
heralding to his countrymen the great event of the Matzon’s first 
number, started by Charles.Gavan Duffy and the Young Ireland 
party. Who has not heard or read with enthusiasm Mangan’s 
inaugural ode? 


“’Tis a great day, and glorious, O public! for you, 
This October fifteenth, eighteen forty and two! 
For on this day of days, lo, the ation comes forth, 
To commence its career of wit, wisdom, and worth ; 
To give Genius its due—to do battle with Wrong, 
And achieve things undreamed of as yet, save in song; 
Then arise, fling aside your dark mantle of slumber, 
And welcome in chorus the Na/zon’s first number.” 


After Davis’ death, in 1845, Duffy spared no pains to secure 
Mangan’s services for his paper and reclaim him from those 
peculiar habits which he often relinquished and ever resumed. 
The warm-hearted editor looked with pity on his truly forlorn 
condition, and agreed to pay him one pound each week, on the 


condition that he should at least contribute one article, prose or 
verse, for each week’s issue. It is said this was more honored in 
the breach than the observance by Mangan. Duffy, in his great 
work, Young Ireland, says: “The man most essentially a poet 
among the writers of the Nation was Mangan. He was as truly 
born to sing deathless songs as Keats or Shelley.” To the Na- 
tion Mangan contributed several pieces, generally under the sig- 
nature of “ Terrz Filius.” During one of his visits to the Wa- 
tion office he was introduced to John Mitchel, who had heard 
from Duffy and others great praise of his poetical writings. 
Mitchel was greatly struck with the strange appearance of Man- 
gan ; he remembered having seen him on several occasions in the 
library of Trinity College, perched on a ladder perusing some 
old tome, dressed in an odd-looking brown garment. On the 
12th of February, 1848, Mitchel started a paper of his own, the 
United Irishman, and in the third number we find Mangan con- 
tributing, under the initials “ J. C. M.,” a long prophetic poem, 
“The Vision.” In the sixth number “The Marseillaise ” appears, 
in which he calls on the sons of France to awake, arise, and 
an “ Irish National Hymn” in the fourteenth number. All his 
poems in Mitchel’s paper are full of the political fire which dis- 
tinguished the prose writings of its great editor. To this short- 
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lived paper he contributed about twenty poems. Mitchel says 
in his biographical sketch of him, that from the time he com- 
menced to write for his paper he contributed to no other organ. 

The last two years of his life saw him pursue in his private 
life the same erratic course, and every effort of his friends to re- 
claim him failed. They, however, induced him toward the close 
of 1848 to go down to Kiltale, his uncle’s home, thinking this 
would be the means of restoring his enfeebled constitution; but 
after a stay of a few weeks he came up to Dublin again, tired 
and weary, as he expressed himself, of his existence while there, 
everything having been dull and dreary. 

It will not be out of place here to give a life-like portrait of 
the personnel of this remarkable man, just as he could be seen in 
the streets of Dublin, at the old book-stalls round Trinity Col- 
lege wall, or at the Four Courts. He was about five feet six 
inches high, slightly stooped, very thin. His head was large and 
beautifully shaped ; blue eyes ; and complexion pale—indeed, of a 
deadly pallor. He was most eccentric as regards dress, seem- 
ingly putting on his garments at haphazard, and generally ill- 
fitting ones. He usually wore a blue cloth cloak buttoned tight- 
ly round him, and under his arm he carried a large, old-fashion- 
ed umbrella; he wore a broad-leafed, high-crowned hat. He 
seemed totally unaware of his eccentric and remarkable appear- 
ance, and never seemed to notice the jocose remarks on him made 
by passers-by. 

In 1849 there was an appalling outbreak of cholera in the city, 
and Mangan had some peculiar idea that there was no such 
thing as contagion and that precautions were unnecessary. 
However, he seemed to have had at this time a presentiment 
that he was doomed to fall a victim to the terrible epidemic. In 
June he fell seriously ill at his lodgings in Bride Street, and was 
removed to Meath Hospital by direction of his friends, Dr. 
Stokes aud Rev. C. P. Meehan, The latter was one of his truest 
and best friends, ministering to his spiritual wants till, on the 
2oth of June, 1849, he passed away to a brighter and happier 
home, of which he had written: 

“ Where neither passion comes, nor woes, 
To vex the genius of repose. 
No darkness there divides the sway 
With startling dawn and dazzling day : 
But gloriously serene 
Are the interminable plains ; 
One fixed, eternal sunset reigns 
O’er the wild, silent scene.” 


Dublin, Fune 30, 1888. 
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IraLy has puzzled English-speaking Catholics for well-nigh 
fifty years. She is called a Catholic nation and is ruled by an 
infidel government. She produces the highest types of saints— 
Cottolengo,* e.g.,and Dom’ Bosco—and is constantly at war with 
the Roman pontiffs. While her religious orders are robbed and 
pitilessly dismembered, new ones arise, one of which at least, 
established primarily for the education and religious training of 
youth, is already the wonder of this age, and recalls the time of 
Loyola and Vincent de Paul. Religion is banished from the 
universities, colleges, and primary schools of Italy, and she con- 
tinues to send missionaries to Asia, to Africa, to Patagonia, to 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The pope, bishops, and priests of Italy are certainly persecut- 
ed by a minority of the Italian people, and the Catholic majority 
does not protect them at the polls. Were Italy tyrannized over 
by an autocrat, holding in fetters both church and state, it would 
not be surprising to see the pope a prisoner in his own domains. 
But she enjoys now the blessings of a representative government, 
and her people can shape their own laws and their own destinies. 
Why do not Italian Catholics avail themselves of their right of 
free citizens, go to the polls, elect their own representatives, form 
a Catholic government, and invite King Humbert to walk out of 
Rome? Why do they allow the Italian parliament to frame in 
this very year of grace 1888 a set of laws that will empower the 
enemies of the church to gag and imprison every bishop and 
priest in the land, if he dare do his duty and refuse to become a 
traitor to his chieftain, the Vicar of Christ? Thus reason many 
Americans. I have been asked to give an answer to these and 
similar questions, and in doing so I will endeavor to explain : 

ist. How Italy came to find herself in her present religious 
state. 

* To answer the question, ‘‘ Who is Cottolengo ?” in a foot-note would be utterly impos- 
sible. He established the Piccola Casa of Divine Providence in Turin, which is the most re- 
markable single institution of charity of this century. The buildings are joining those of 
Dom Bosco, If you should visit the Piccola Casa, and then all the institutions of charity of the 
Catholic Church in New York City, you would find out that the former does not fall short of 
equalling all the latter. Its inmates number now between three thousand and four thousand. 
Any afflicted human being finds its doors open to him. Cottolengo has been declared ‘‘ Ven- 


erable,” and I hope to live long enough to see him canonized. His life is written in three 
volumes by Gastaldi, who, I think, is a nephew of Silvio Pellico, The work awaits a translator, 
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2d. Why the Catholics of that country do not seem to en- 
deavor to get out of it by the means suggested. 

I must ask the reader to glance at the contemporary history 
ot Italy. We shall begin with the year 1815. It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that the French encyclopedists had already 
made their influence felt among the educated classes of the Ital- 
ian people during the latter half of the eighteenth century— 
witness Ugo Foscolo and Alfieri. The Congress of Vienna so 
dissected Italy as to render her powerless and lifeless as a nation. 
. The possessions of the ancient Republic of Venice (which had 
died of old age and given up the ghost without a struggle at the 
approach of Napoleon) were given to Austria. The house of 
Savoy and the Pope were allowed their time-honored sceptres, 
while the King of Naples and the Dukes of Tuscany, of Parma, 
and of Modena were permitted to re-establish their hated rule in 
Southern and Central Italy. The island of Corsica reverted to 
France, and that of Malta (the grave of medieval knighthood) 
was allotted to England. Switzerland, the Prince of Monaco, 
and the Republic of San Marino were given the other shreds of 
the peninsula. Meanwhile, not fewer than 150,000 sons of Italy, 
who had been drafted into Napoleon’s army, had returned to 
their homes with their religious ideas shaken or wrecked by con- 
tact with the French soldiers; these latter, during the different 
stages of their mighty revolution, had been brought up without 
religion. They found their country as fifteen years of war had 
left it, ravaged and parcelled out to foreigners and to petty 
rulers, who seem to have been unable to realize that with the 
nineteenth century a new era had dawned upon the world, one 
of progress in developing the material resources of nature. The 
North of Europe had awakened to the necessity of popular edu- 
cation, and while France and Switzerland were busily engaged 
in teaching their people how to read and write, in Italy, South- 
ern and Central Italy especially, it was decided to be unneces- 
sary to give schools to the lower classes. As late as 160 the 
eight or nine million subjects of the kingdom of Naples were 
found to be an almost solid mass of illiteracy. No wonder if 
everywhere discontent was breeding among the lower and 
middle classes, who looked upon their country as a “ once noble 
queen now uncrowned and humbled to the dust.” No room was 
left for national aspirations, no hope to patriotism, unless the 
hideous political fabric was pulled down and a new one built 
upon its ruins. Liberty,as Americans understand it, had no rest- 
ing place between the Alps and the Gulf of Taranto. The mas- 
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ters of Italy, frightened by the horrors of the French Revolution, 
made everywhere their absolutism more absolute. To speak a 
word, to write a line of protest against the dismemberment of 
the Patria was a crime. Men began then to band themselves 
into secret societies under the names of Carbonari, Giovane, 
Italia, etc. Their leaders found shelter and protection in France, 
Switzerland, and England, whence they carried on their propa- 
ganda through a secret postal service of their own, embracing 
the whole of Italy, and operated mainly by the numerous sailors 
who had been initiated into the mysteries of the associations. 
It has been generally taken for granted by Catholic writers that 
these societies were naturally anti-religious and composed ex- 
clusively of bad men. But the evidence for this has never been 
clearly stated. 

The Roman States, between 1815 and 1870, were little more 
than dependencies first of Austria and then of France, the self- 
appointed protectors of the Holy See. The influence of the 
powerful Prince Metternich (the Bismarck of the early part of 
the present century), and of his master, Francis I., was directed 
towards absolutism, while beyond the Alps the Bourbon kings 
were hard at work to make of France what it was under Louis 
XIV. Had the popes dreamed of giving the people of the 
Roman provinces a voice in the affairs of state, they could 
not have done so without placing themselves in opposition to all 
the Catholic crowned heads of Europe. Their policy would 
have been suicidal, They, however, who occupied the chair of 
Peter between Pius VI. and Pius IX. gave no sign of being so 
inclined. The numerous dukes and kings of Italy, swayed by 
France and Austria, united in crushing every aspiration of the 
malcontents and every attempt to establish popular forms of 
government. Conspiracies, rebellions, and revolutions, now in 
the North, now in the South, became of frequent occurrence, 
and the little monarchs were more than once forced to empty 
their treasuries to feed hosts of political prisoners, and to pay 
the passage of exiles out of the country. 

Meanwhile there arose in Piedmont and Lombardy a galaxy of 
brilliant writers, who gave Italy the best productions of the Italian 
literature of this century—Manzoni, Cesare Canta, Silvio Pellico, 
Massimo d’Azeglio. Catholics in faith all of them, all of them had 
dreams of liberty and national independence. Inthe lecture-room, 
in the theatre, in fiction and in history, in prose and in verse they 
fanned the flame of what they thought to be patriotism. They 
soon became the victims of the ruling powers, and the idols of 
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the educated middle classes. All of them were laymen, and 
bequeathed to Italy the cleanest and wholesomest pages of her 
literature. Philosophizing priests followed them—Gioberti, 
Rosmini, Ausonio Franchi. The first named—a_ profound 
thinker, idolized by the people for having flattered them in 
works written while an exile of absolutism, a court chaplain, a 
professor in the university, a prime minister—wielded a powerful 
pen and never stinted its use. Finding his political schemes 
thwarted by the Jesuits (the faithful adherents of the pope in 
politics as well as in religion), he dipped his pen in venomous gall 
and wrote that encyclopedia of calumnies against the Society of 
Jesus called the Gesuita Moderno. No other book proved as 
hurtful to religion in Italy during this century. It was prompt- 
ly placed on the Index. But forbidden fruit is attractive, and 
for a few years, in Piedmont at least, where the liberty of the 
press had been proclaimed, it passed through more editions, 
probably, than the Bible itself. Rosmini was a saintly clergy- 
man and the founder of a religious congregation. But he 
thought he saw abuses in the church, and wrote about them. 
His book, too, Le cingue piaghe della Chiesa, was placed on the 
Index. Ausonio Franchi, whose real name is Francesco 
Bonavino, is said to have fought for a time against scruples and 
doubts, and then unfrocked himself, turned rationalist, and spent 
the rest of his life in writing popular philosophical works calcu- 
lated to poison the minds of the people onthe subject of religion. 
Gioberti and Rosmini found not a few followers of their philo- 
sophical theories among the clergy, but the priests who believed 
in their political schemes were few and far between. 

By concordats with the Holy See'the rulers of Italy had 
obtained the virtual nomination of bishops. The relations be- 
tween church and state were so manifold and intimate that the 
occupants of episcopal sees were, in more than one respect, the 
officers of the government, and clerical appointments were made 
with a view to solidify the different tottering thrones, and, as 
sometimes claimed, to give honorable positions to deserving mem- 
bers of aristocratic families in full sympathy with their patrons. 
The lower clergy and religious orders, at that time well-provided 
with benefices, thought as the bishops did, and viewed the new 
idea of government reform and reconstruction as the germ of a 
future political revolution destined to shake, as it had done in 
France, both church and state to their very foundations. They 
used their moral influence over the people to oppose the revolu- 
tionists. These soon learned to look upon the church as their 
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enemy, and saw behind every altar a tyrant, in every clergyman 
an enemy of progress. Absolutism is enthroned, they said, be- 
hind the sanctuary; we must demolish the one to reduce the 
other. Thus began the war of what became known as liberal- 
ism against the church. Gioberti, Manzoni, Cesare Canti, who 
had dreamed beautiful dreams of Italian nationalization and free 
institutions, with the pope as honored chieftain, having been used 
as tools for a while by the occult sects, soon lost influence, and 
radical men, enemies of the altar as well as of the throne, became 
eaders of the revolution. 

Mazzini, a crafty Genoese, and thoroughly unscrupulous as 
to the means to obtain his ends, became the guiding genius of 
the vast system of conspiracies in Italy and in Europe. Trained 
from youth to hate the Catholic Church by his mother, who was 
herself imbued with the principles of the French revolution, he 
received in his native city and abroad an education that made 
him master of the principal European languages.* He was at 
home with his French, German, Spanish, and English fellow- 
conspirators as well as with the Italians. While yet a student 
in Genoa he -was already found, during a popular commotion, 
insulting and beating an inoffensive clergyman. The unfortu- 
nate Baudiera brothers, in foolishly attempting to destroy an 
Austrian fleet in 1844, became the victims of Mazzini’s ideas. 
Rossi was assassinated in Rome, Louis Napoleon’s life was 
attempted by Orsini (a frequent emissary of Mazzini), while he 
remained quietly in London under the protection of British poli- 
ticians. No one else, probably, could give as thoroughly satis- 
factory an explanation of the epidemic of revolutions that broke 
out everywhere in Europe during the year 1848 as Mazzini. 
A universal republic built out of the debris of monarchies, and 
a new religion based on rationalistic principles, was his Utopia. 
For a time, at least, there was a Young Italy, a Young France, 
a Young Switzerland, a Young Poland—a Young Europe; and 
Mazzini, from his hiding-place, directed the movements of all. 
His agents in America were numerous. 

Garibaldi, a sailor from Nice, had early in life become an 
associate of Mazzini, and was used by him, like many others of 
his profession, in secretly disseminating revolutionary literature 
in Italy. A fearless adventurer, he helped to form republics in 
South America, fought bravely in 1848 against the Austrians, 
defeated in 1849 a French detachment near Rome, and one of Nea- 


* Mazzini and-his mother are buried side by side in the famous Campo Santo, but beyond 
the limits of consecrated ground, 
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politans at Palestrina. Twice exiled from Piedmont, he settled in 
1850 in New York. Between the years 1854 and 1859 an agree- 
ment was entered into between Cavour and the leading revolution- 
ists to unite Italy under the Sardinian flag. Garibaldi was quietly 
invited back to Piedmont. By this time the thrones of Naples, 
of Parma, of Modena, of Tuscany, and the Roman provinces had 
been thoroughly undermined by the ever-active plotters of the 
secret societies. Austria alone stood in the way; and it was left 
to Cavour’s diplomacy to overcome the obstacle. He procured 
a matrimonial alliance between the courts of Paris and Turin; 
the saintly Princess Clotilda, Victor Emmanuel’s daughter, was 
sacrificed in marriage to the Prince of Paris (Plon Plon), and a 
promise was made of the cession of Savoy and Nice to France. 
As a guid pro quo Napoleon crossed the Alps with his armies, 
and with the help of the Sardinians drove Austria from Lom- 
bardy, which was given to Victor Emmanuel. Parma, Modena, 
and Tuscany, by successful revolutions connived at by Cavour, 
and several of the Roman provinces, were annexed to Piedmont 
with the secret approval of the French emperor. On May 5, 
1860, Garibaldi, a native of what was then a French province, 
and a citizen of the United States, embarked with one thousand 
volunteers near Genoa on board a Sardinian steamer flying a 
foreign flag. He landed at Marsala, in Sicily, and, aided by 
local revolutionists who were in the plot, took possession first 
of the island and then of the mainland in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel, whose navy and land forces openly co-operated with 
him. 

The kingdom of Italy was thus established. How Venice 
in 1866 and Rome in 1870 came into possession of the present 
government of Italy is fresh in the minds of every reader. By 
an alliance with Prussia the former was acquired and the Franco- 
Prussian war gave the opportunity to enter the latter. It is 
needless to say that the clergy opposed revolutionary wars and 
insurrection, and remained faithful to the pope and to their mon- 
archs. The masses of the people, especially of the rural dis- 
tricts, followed their priests and bishops. It was, therefore, 
necessary to the permanence of the new government that the in- 
fluence of the church should be crushed and, if possible, annihil- 
ated. Priests and bishops by the hundred from Southern and 
Central Italy were banished to Northern provinces, or, to use 
the hypocritical jargon of the revolution, were relegated toa 
domicilio coatio (forced domicile). The writer remembers receiv- 
ing the blessing more than once of one of those exiles, the ven- 
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erable Archbishop of Parma. They for years were the victims 
of the daily insults of the ribald Garibaldians, and subsisted, as 
best they could. on the commiseration and charity of the Catho- 
lics. At the same time the pay-roll of the men who lived on the 
bounty of the government was swelled to immoderate propor- 
tions. Former Carbonari, plotters from Venice, from Tyrol, 
from the Papal States, were invited to become citizens of the new 
kingdom, pensioned and settled in the towns of Piedmont and 
Lombardy. Many of them, who had learned in the secret haunts 
of conspiracy to handle the dagger better than their beads, lived 
in idleness and became the terror of law-abiding ‘people. The 
pension rolls and the wars against the Austrians, the Papal States, 
and against the kingdom of Naples, had brought the govern- 
ment to the verge of bankruptcy. Its credit was little more 
than zero. A vast system of church spoliation, called by the eu- 
phonious name of secularization of ecclesiastical property, was 
promptly devised. It answered the three-fold purpose of de- 
priving the clergy of the sinews of war, of deterring young men 
from entering the sanctuary, and of successfully meeting the 
financial crisis. Those magnificent structures, the monasteries 
of the religious orders, the pride of Italian architecture, their 
rich treasures of art, their immense libraries, thegaccumulations 
of centuries, were sold out at auction. Hundreds of churches 
went the same way or were demolished. Others were turned 
into soldiers’ barracks, and even into brothels. The bishops’ 
estates and those of their chapters, the innumerable benefices of 
the secular clergy, all fell in their turn under the hammer of the 
government auctioneer. Thus the Italian scoffers at religion, 
Jews and foreigners, the minions of the triumphant revolution, 
were afforded an opportunity of enriching themselves by buying 
church property and church estates at one-third of their real 
value.* 

Still the work of religious destruction did not proceed as 
rapidly as desired. The church must be sapped at its founda- 
tions, and endeavors made to deprive her of ministers. Laws 
were enacted forcing every able-bodied aspirant to holy orders 
into the ranks of the army. And when it was discovered that 
Catholics willingly paid from three to four thousand francs to 


* My indictment against the Italian government is strong enough without exaggerating 
the gravity of its charges, The benefices belonging to parish churches have never been sold, 
but taxed to an amount equal to over one-third of the net income, Bishops, canons, and others 
were given in exchange for their benefices an amount, in bonds, equal to the net proceeds from 
their sale, But as these were sold generally very cheap, and as the bonds are heavily taxed, 
little income is left to the beneficiaries, 
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redeem each of the young Levites by procuring for them sub- 
stitutes, a supplementary law was passgd forbidding it. It 
seemed as if the times of Antichrist had come. The clergy, the 
Catholics and the conservatives, looked in dismay upon their 
tyrants as a scourge from God. A stand might have been made 
with the ballot which the constitution had placed in the hands of 
the Catholic majority. But elections and plebiscites are farces 
in the face of a standing army of not less than two hundred 
thousand men, especially among peoples wholly unaccustomed 
to the electoral system. To aggravate the situation there came 
forth from Rome the famous formula addressed to Catholics: 
Ne eletti ne elettort, which paraphrased means, You are forbidden 
to have anything to do with national elections. You must be 
neither candidates nor voters. That order has never been re- 
voked. Pius 1X. stoutly refused to recognize the usurpation. 
And, although retaining for himself after 1848 only the shadow 
of power through the interested intervention of France, he un- 
dertook to protect the rights of the former rulers of Italy, de- 
pending on Providence for the triumph of his ideas. He with- 
held from the new government the privilege of interfering in 
the nomination of bishops to vacant sees. Many dioceses re- 
mained vacant for indefinite periods, while the ordinaries of 
others were prevented from taking possession of their episcopal 
residences and the remnants of their revenues. 

A system of centralization was next devised which soon 
made it impossible for any but the partisans of the revolution to 
enter the more honorable and lucrative walks of life. The uni- 
versities (brought into existence and nursed by the church) were 
thoroughly secularized, and the military academies established. 
Thus, to obtain a professorship, to practise law or medicine, to 
become an officer in the army, to follow even the humbler call- 
ing of a druggist or engineer, you must first “go through the 
mill” and obtain a diploma from the government. A clerical— 
that is, whoever remains faithful to the practice of the Catholic 
religion and dares to protest against the paganization of his 
country—-need not apply for position or entertain any hope of 
advancement. The old men of letters and the scientists of Italy 
were Catholics. Infidels, Protestants, and Jews were called from 
beyond the Alps to take their places and teach in the universi- 
ties. The railways and telegraphs were in the hands of the 
government, and. the employees must subscribe to the new poli- 
tical tenets. The government reserved to itself the exclusive 
right to manufacture and sell salt and tobacco, and thus recruit- 
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ed thousands of adherents. Judges, magistrates, policemen (their 
name is Legion), and the entire army are forced to subscribe to 
the new order of things, not only politically but frequently to 
renounce the practice of their religious duties. Chaplaincies in 
the army in time of peace were abolished, and once a year the 
common soldier is allowed a few hours to receive the sacra- 
ments at Eastertide. But the day before the captain thus ad- 
dresses his company: “If there be a fool in my command who 
wishes to go to confession, an opportunity will be afforded him 
to-morrow morning. He will be allowed to leave the barracks 
for that purpose between the hours of six and ten. His com- 
rades, however, will learn to know him as an enemy of the coun- 
try.” It looks incredible. But in'1866 just such a harangue 
was addressed to the company of which my brother was a mem- 
ber. 

It would be useless to attempt to tell of all the obstacles 
thrown in the way of aspirants to holy orders, and how priests 
and bishops are hampered at every step by vexatious official 
interference with the exercise of their ministry. Pilgrimages, 
religious processions, funerals, the ringing of bells for service, 
etc., have all been subjected to legislative enactments, and fre- 
quently prevented under frivolous pretexts. In 1870, being then 
twenty vears of age, I was subject to the law of conscription. I[ 
was then a student of theology in the seminary of my native 
diocese. On a given day the order was handed me to present 
myself at the seat of the mandamento,* and draw a number which 
would assign me to the first or second categoria of the army. 
Providence favored me. The number which I drew from the 
fatal urn with trembling hand made it possible for me to con- 
tinue my studies in the seminary instead of beginning four years 
active service as a common soldier. A few days later it became 
necessary to present myself, together with all the young men of 
the circondario of my age, to a mixed committee of army officers 
and surgeons, to be examined as to my physical ability for army 
service. I was forced not only to put off my seminarist’s sou- 
tane, but to strip myself naked before them and some fifty other 
persons. A uniformed officer scanned me from head to foot, 
felt my chest and other parts of the body, and with a sneering 
compliment that I must have been descended from the ancient 


* They divided Italy into provinces, these into cércondarit, and the circondari? into man- 
damenti, The army was then divided into two categorie, or classes, The first was the 
standing army in time of peace. The second class, after a few days’ drilling, was dismissed, 
only to be called out in time of war. 
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Taurini,* and would make a good bersagliere, put my name on 
the roll. An humble petition from my bishop,t who stood well 
with the government, to his majesty’s minister of war, after 
several months’ delay, obtained me permission to prosecute my 
studies for the priesthood. I was ordained in 1874 for the 
foreign missions, and on the eve of my departure for Mississippi 
asked for the necessary passport to leave Italy. It was not 
granted without a security of two thousand francs for my 
prompt return to Italy should I be called at any time between 
the years 1875 and 1887, the period of my liability to service. 
Had I not done so, I would have been arrested on crossing the 
frontiers as an ordinary deserter. Is it any wonder if it is dif- 
ficult to obtain young Italian priests to minister to their coun- 
trymen in foreign lands? 

The press, oftentimes subsidized by the government, is used 
as an instrument of torture upon the clergy. No calumny is too 
base that it may not be used against the ministers of religion to 
vilify them in the eyes of the people. The pictorial art is pros- 
tituted by illustrated monthly magazines and weekly sheets in 
vile cartoons against priests, bishops, and popes. The most 
august ceremonies and practices of religion are ridiculed in ro- 
mances, in which ecclesiastics appear as debauchees, in vulgar 
street ballads and on the stage as well as in periodicals. The 
courts of justice afford no redress. 

From what has been said the conclusion might be drawn that 
by this time religion has been well-nigh banished from Italy. 
On the contrary, the very fact that the government is now busily 
engaged in framing a new engine of persecution to be used 
against the church, in the shape of a new set of laws against the 
abuses of the clergy, is proof that the fortress has not been taken 
and that the siege has been laid in vain. Ninety per cent. of the 
Italian women and seventy per cent. of the men are to-day prac- 
tical Catholics. Faith was too deeply rooted in the Italian peo- 
ple to be swept away by a few decades of persecution. The 
masses of the Italian contadini, or farmers (Italy is an agricultural 
country), kept aloof from the religio-political strife and continued 
quietly to practise what the catechism had taught them, and to 


* Taurini, a broad-chested and broad-shouldered race, were a people inhabiting parts of 
Piedmont before the times of the Romans, Turin (in Latin, Augusta Taurinorum) is called 
after them. 

+ He was the priest who assisted at Victor Emmanuel’s morganatic marriage with the dis- 
reputable Countess Mirafiore, and got as a fee the mitre for the Diocese of Cuneo. One of his 
first episcopal acts was to dismiss the Jesuits from the Episcopal College, where they had 
been teaching in the garb of secular priests, Reguiescat in pace, 
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pursue the cultivation of their fields. Enormous taxes and the 
forced military servitude of their sons, at a period of life when 
they are most needed on the farm, did not contribute to endear 
to them the new régime. Meanwhile, the clergy have not been 
idle. Fra Agostino da monte Feltro finds no church in Italy 
large enough to give standing-room to the throngs of artisans 
and workingmen that flock to hear his lectures. The children 
of Dom Bosco are training hundreds of thousands of young men 
to stand by the church in the work of saving their country. A 
Catholic press is being gradually established to answer the at- 
tacks and refute the calumnies of the parasitical official period- 
icals. Editors and publishers cheerfully undergo fines and im- 
prisonment in the defence of truth. During a visit to my native 
country two years ago I saw everywhere, especially in the 
Northern provinces, evidences of a religious revival rather than 
of decay. 

King Humbert and his ministers, after seventeen years’ resi- 
dence in the Quirinal, do not yet feel at home. They lately 
heard the voice of reaction and felt insecure in “intangible 
Rome.”. That voice must be stifled, the priests must be gagged. 
It must become a crime to say that the pope is the rightful sov- 
ereign of Rome. The following laws have been, therefore, for- 
mulated by the ministers and are now being discussed in Par- 
liament—by this time, perhaps, placed on the statute book : 
“Whoever attempts any overt act intended to alter the unity, 
the integrity, or the independence of the state is punishable with 
penal servitude for life.” Or, following Cardinal Manning’s trans- 
lation of another formula of the same law: “ Whosoever does 
anything tending to make the country or any part of it subject 
to a foreign power, or to tamper with the unity of the kingdom, 
is punishable with penal servitude for life.” “The minister of 
any denomination who, in the exercise of his functions, publicly 
censures or outrages the institutions and lords of the state, is 
punishable with a year’s imprisonment or a fine of one thousand 
francs.” A third law provides that if “a minister of any denom- 
ination, abusing the moral power he possesses by virtue of his 
office, brings into contempt the institutions and laws of the 
country or the acts of the authorities, he is punishable with im- 
prisonment, six months to three years, and a fine of from five 
hundred to three thousand francs.” The reader needs not be 
told that these statutes are tyrannical, not only because they are 
intended to stifle the Roman question, but because their elastic. 
ity and the indefiniteness of their wording will leave it in the 
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power of judges and the government executive to convict or ac- 
quit as the political exigencies of the case may require. Hence- 
forth it will be possible, if these laws are approved, for every 
petty magistrate or pretofobo (priest-hater) to have priests and 
bishops indicted and convicted, if any of them will dare (as 
surely they will) to condemn the usurpation of Rome or any of 
the iniquitous laws against religion. Will these statutes be ap- 
proved by the Chamber of Deputies and by the Senate, and will 
they obtain the necessary signature of the king? Assuredly 
they will, judging from past experience, notwithstanding the 
protest of every priest and bishop in Italy, unless foreign pres- 
sure be brought to bear on the Italian government rendering it 
impolitic to adopt them. This is all that can be said of them at 
present. 

I am done with my first point. The way is now smooth to 
the second. Why do not the Catholics of Italy endeavor to 
overthrow their government by electing Catholic represen- 
tatives? Answer: Because the pope forbids them to do so. 
Why? First, because he knows that to go to the polls, to ac- 
cept candidatures and offices, would be recognizing, before the 
world, the status guo and the revolution. Second, because he 
knows that a Catholic party could not be successful. It must 
be borne in mind that Italy is not a republic governed by uni- 
versal suffrage, but a limited monarchy with the balance of 
power largely in favor of the crown whenever it chooses to 
exercise it. The constitution by which it is governed provides 
for two legislative bodies, the Chamber of Deputies and the Sen- 
ate. Only the deputies are elected by the people; the senators 
are appointed for life by the king, and are naturally his creatures. 
The hereditary monarchy retains for itself an unlimited veto 
power. Suppose now that an election takes place. A ministeri- 
al candidate is in the field and the clericals or Catholics nominate 
an opposition ticket. All the government employees, the judges, 
the magistrates, the policemen, all the soldiers of the neighbor- 
ing barracks would be ordered at once to carry the election or 
the officials be dismissed and the soldiers punished. The priest 
should leave his pulpit, the people their church to enter the po- 
litical arena. The government invariably selects Sunday for 
election-day. But let us look at the bright side of the medal and 
‘ suppose that a Catholic deputy is elected. He will present him- 
self to the chamber to be sworn, and, as likely as not, will be 
told that his election is annulled owing to the undue influence of 
the clergy in procuring it. Let us continue to suppose. His 
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credentials are accepted. Before taking his seat he is required 
to take the following oath: “I swear to be faithful to the king 
and loyally to observe the constitution and the laws of the state.” 
Can he conscientiously swear to be loyal to the usurper of Rome 
and not to do that which he was elected to do by his constitu- 
ents? Again suppose the highly improbable. A majority of 
Catholic deputies are elected and seated. They legislate to 
break the fetters of the church. Will the life-senators repudiate 
all their former legislation and write the sentence of their con- 
demnation before the world? If they should, there would yet 
be the royal veto to overcome, backed by an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men, capable of immediate increase to eight hun- 
dred thousand men. 

I have heard it said by Americans: Let the people of Italy 
rise in their might, throw their tyrants into the Tiber, and 
set the pope free. Would the attempt succeed? Not without 
perjury and treachery. Leo XIII. would rather breathe his last 
a prisoner in his own house than consent to become the monarch 
of the world by unlawful means. And what right-thinking man 
would turn the fair land of Italy into a pool of blood and a house 
of carnage to re-establish the temporal power of the pope? 
Americans have also offered the Italian Catholics the following 
words of sympathy: ‘You are the slaves of a handful of infidel 
demagogues, but your shackles are of your own making.” But I 
answer, let somebody write a truthful history of Europe during 
this century, and it will be seen that, were it not for the gold of 
Protestant nations interested in destroying the temporal sover- 
eignty of the Roman pontiffs, were it not for Louis Napoleon’s 
double-dealing and the apathy and dereliction of duty of the 
old autocratic rulers of Italy, Victor Emmanuel’s unclean ashes 
would not to-day pollute the Pantheon of Rome. 

What is the future of the Catholic Church in Italy? It will 
grow stronger and healthier under persecution until Europe shall 
see the propriety of again giving freedom and independence to 
the Vicar of Christ, the centre of unity and peace in the Christian 
world. The words of St. Ambrose have proved prophetic for 
fourteen hundred years and they will continue so: “ /talza, Italta- 
aliquando tentata mutata nunguam!” 

Fackson, Miss. L. A. DuTTo. 





“In DuRA CATENA.” 


“IN DURA CATENA.” 


O OUTRAGED land! O tortured land! 

Let not thy burdened heart grow faint ; 
Remember thy fair brow hath borne 

The crown of martyr and of saint. 
The judgment blast shall ring at last ; 
The tyrant’s knell shall ring at last. 
Thy voice, that seems too weak in pain 
To fire a nation’s blood again, 
Is not too weak for God to hear 

The power of its plaint: 
Is not too light for God to slight 

The passion of its plaint. 

Poor Erin, struggle on! 


A fateful day—a final day 
Is coming to thy foes and thee. 
Ah! not to be a tyrant’s prey 
Is thy eternal destiny ! 
Thy freedom bowed hath cried aloud, 
For vengeance hath it cried aloud. 
That cry shall bring its answer down ; 
Yet shalt thou wear a nation’s crown, 
While crushing persecution’s might 
Shall stand thy liberty : 
While stern and strong, defying wrong, 
Shall reign thy liberty. 
Brave Erin, struggle on! 


Baltimore, Md. M. LouIsE MALLOY. 
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JEANETTA GRUDZINSKA, PRINCESS OF LOWICZ. 


AN interesting article ina late number. of the Revue Britan- 
nique, by a Polish pen, recalls to mind a lady whose memory had 
well-nigh faded out of sight, though an imperial throne was for- 
feited for her sake, and in a most difficult and exceptional posi- 
tion she seems to have exhibited fidelity, self-restraint, good 
judgment, and many endearing qualities. 

This lady was Jeanetta Grudzinska, Princess of Lowicz, wife 
of the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, elder brother of the 
Czar Nicholas, and, during the lifetime of the Emperor Alexan- 
der I., heir-presumptive to the Russian throne. 

The article in the Revue Britannigue contains a brief biogra- 
phy of the princess and extracts from some of her letters, but it 
presupposes the reader’s acquaintance with events on which the 
interest of her life is founded. We therefore propose to offer a 
short account of the condition of things in Russia when, in 1820, 
her marriage connected her with the imperial family. 

The father of the Grand Dukes Alexander, Constantine, 
Nicholas, and Michael was the Emperor Paul, son of the Em- 
press Catherine and her husband Peter, who did not survive a 
cup of coffee drunk in prison the day after he had abdicated the 
imperial throne. 

Paul was exceedingly distrusted by his mother, who kept 
him in a state of abject pupilage. He was allowed no influence 
at court, no part in public affairs. He was merely permitted to 
superintend the drill and the uniforms of the army. The only 
gleam of happiness in his sad life was when he passed a year as 
the Comte du Nord, travelling with his sweet young wife, Doro- 
thea of Montbélliard, to the courts of France, Holland, Italy, 
and Germany. The history of that journey has been told us in 
the memoirs of Madame d’Oberkirch, who was the intimate 
friend of the grand duchess, and in her pages Paul appears ina 
most amiable light, though throughout the narrative, notwith- 
standing its reserves, we can see with what terror the Empress 
Catherine inspired her son and her daughter-in-law. 

We judge from his wife’s letters to Madame d’Oberkirch, to 
whom she wrote as friend to friend, and from that lady’s account 
of the life led in private by the married pair, that Paul was ex- 
ceedingly attached to the beautiful, amiable, and intelligent lady 
he had married when a young widower. 
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The Czar Paul, after succeeding his mother, is believed (for 
court chronicles in Russia are seldom matter-of-fact) to have 
shown symptoms of the insanity latent in his family since the 
days of Ivan the Terrible. He disgusted the army by his strict 
regulations as to drill and dress, especially in the matter of hair- 
powder, concerning which Suwarroff got himself into disgrace, 
notwithstanding his splendid services, by reminding the emperor 
that hair-powder was not gunpowder ; and lastly, he exasperated 
his people by suddenly becoming the partisan of everything 
French and forming an alliance with the Emperor Napoleon. 

A conspiracy was formed to dethrone him. Alexander, his 
heir, was notified of this plot, and appears to have accepted it as 
a necessity. But the conspirators had no idea of putting their 
own lives in jeopardy by showing the dethroned emperor any 
mercy. They surprised him at night. Naked and unarmed, he 
fought with desperation, but they overpowered him and stran- 
gled him with the sash of a young captain who was looking on 
while the work was performed by leading Russian generals. 

Alexander never recovered the shock of this night’s tragedy. 
He was forced to accept the situation, but his mild, gentle, and 
just nature made him all his life liable to fits of deep depression, 
which, had he lived, would probably have ended in religious 
melancholy. After the close of the Napoleonic wars he planned 
the Holy Alliance in a fit of fervor. Considering all revolutions 
as tending to atheism and all reforms as tending to revolution, 
he formed a league with the new ruler of France and the sove- 
reigns of Prussia and Austria (England, under Lord Castlereagh, 
approving though not joining the alliance) to put down any 
symptoms of revolution as calculated to disturb the new map of 
Europe marked out by the treaties of Vienna. Faithful to this 
alliance, he refused to encourage the Greeks or the Rumanians 
when theysrevolted against the Turks, although in alliance with 
them he might either have secured permanent influence with a 
Christian emperor at Constantinople, or have acquired for him- 
self that much-coveted city. 

He died of malarial fever at Tangarog, in the Crimea, Decem- 
ber 5, 1825, and his last hours were embittered by the discovery of 
the first Nihilist conspiracy—a plot to assassinate him, not be- 
cause he was unpopular or accused of any tyranny, but because 
he was an obstacle to that programme of reform which, based 
upon the principle that “ whatever is is wrong,” was to begin 
by making a clean sweep of existing institutions and reducing 


everything to nothing. 
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On Alexander’s accession to the Russian throne he had en- 
deavored to associate his brother Constantine with him in the 
affairs of government. Constantine had in his father’s lifetime 
made, in 1799, a campaign with Suwarroff. At Austerlitz, in 
1805, he distinguished himself by his rashness and his bravery, 
and he attended his brother Alexander through the campaigns 
of 1812, 1813, and 1814. After the wars were over he returned 
to Russia, and was married toa refined and gentle lady, Princess 
Juliana of Saxe-Coburg, sister of the Duchess of Kent, King 
Leopold the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and aunt 
both to Prince Albert and to Queen Victoria. 

But the eccentricities, the fits of passion, the brutalities and 
the savagery of Constantine so terrified and alienated the poor 
lady that she refused to live with him, and retired first to 
Switzerland and subsequently to her own family at Saxe-Coburg. 
Complaints of all kinds poured in upon Alexander concerning 
the unbearable brutalities of his brother’s conduct, and Constan- 
tine was dismissed from the Russian court to superintend affairs 
in the new kingdom of Poland. In this capacity some French 
wits called him the chief of police to the Holy Alliance. 

In Paris, in 1814, the grand duke had been thrown into con- 
tact with some of the Polish leaders and had conceived a high 
esteem for them, showing preference thenceforward for the 
Poles over his own countrymen. At Warsaw he was head and 
chief, in St. Petersburg his position was secondary and uncom- 
fortable. At the beginning of his career he had exhibited his 
father Paul’s strange fancy for matters of military dress and 
drill. It was currently reported at St. Petersburg that he had 
said he hated war because it spoiled his soldiers’ uniforms. A 
button loose, or boots ill-blacked, or a beard a fraction too long 
was sufficient under his generalship to destroy for life the pro- 
fessional prospects of any officer,and yet he had talent and a 
quick knowledge of character, was generous, industrious, and 
by no means inaccessible to emotions of kindliness. He was a 
good son, a good husband (at least to his last wife), and a good 
brother ; but his fierce explosions of rage and his general eccen- 
tricity destroyed the effect of his good qualities. Nevertheless 
all Polish writers unite in saying of him, “ Qu’t/ avatt un bon ceur ; 
tous ceux qui l’ont connu sont d'accord sur ce point.” 

His administration in Poland had little to distinguish it. It 
was a field where his rude and savage character found. full sway, 
but his private life after his retirement from the Russian court 
is a far more attractive history. Between Constantine in public 
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and Constantine in private there was a strange contradiction. 
The two characters are inconsistent, and their reconciliation 
might form an interesting psychological problem. 

At the period when Constantine appeared in Warsaw as 
generalissimo of the troops, and governor-general of the King- 
dom of Poland there was living in that capital a family of good 
birth but of impaired reputation. Broniec was the name by 
which it was known, though it often was called Grudzinska. 
The truth was Count Grudzinska, who appears to have been a 
“just man,” and even a pious one, had been the first husband of 
a lady who, having with great difficulty procured a divorce from 
him, married a certain Broniec, once marshal at the court of the 
King of Saxony, a mere adventurer in spite of his title of mar- 
shal, which he habitually bore. By her first husband Madame 
Broniec had had three daughters, whose custody she was per- 
mitted to retain. The names of these young ladies were Jean- 
etta, Josephine; and Antoinette. 

The Poles have a proverb that no apple falls far from its 
apple-tree, but the three young ladies Grudzinska were not like 
the maternal apple-tree at all. They may have inherited ami- 
able and attractive qualities from their father, but they owed 
more to their education, which was undertaken by a lady who, 
though political events had reduced her to needy circumstances, 
moved and was esteemed in the best society. Daily to this 
lady’s house the three sisters repaired at seven in the morning, 
not returning to their own home till evening, receiving there 
not merely knowledge but education. Subsequently they were 
introduced into society in Warsaw by this lady with her own 
daughters, for in spite of her small means she had the best 
entrées. 

The fair young girls were pitied, approved, and soon became 
great favorites in society, where they were taken under the 
especial patronage of the chief leaders of fashion. 

The state of affairs in their own household was neither ¢red- 
itable nor comfortable. Count Grudzinska, a devout Catholic, 
had refused to lend his name to his wife’s proceedings for a 
divorce, and whilst the young girls were growing up confusion, 
intrigue, and distress prevailed. A legal divorce had been at 
length procured by Madame Grudzinska, who forthwith married 
Marshal Broniec. 

It is not surprising that with this man at the head of the 
household debts increased rapidly and disorder and discomfort 
reigned. Even the money remitted by Grudzinska for his 
daughters’ education melted before reaching their instructress. 
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Hence it was felt by every one to be desirable that the 
three fair sisters should marry early and leave their home. 
Josephine, an amiable and beautiful girl, married a distinguished 
Polish gentleman. The youngest sister, Antoinette, married 
General Chlapowski, subsequently a leader in the Polish Revolu- 
tion, and dictator of Poland in 1831, for a brief period, between 
the overthrow of the Russian government and its terrible restor- 
ation. 

Jeanetta was not so beautiful as her two sisters, but, as a 
contemporary writer has said of her, “in all things that she did 
she charmed.” Her sweetness of disposition was as attractive 
as her powers of conversation. “In amiability she was without 
a rival.” In 1818 she met the Grand Duke Constantine for the 
first time, and the acquaintance soon ripened into love. The 
courtship lasted for more than two years. Constantine was still 
the husband of the Princess Juliana, and in Russia a divorce can 
only be obtained by favor of the emperor, who claims to be, 
ex-officio, the head of all Greek Christians in his dominions. In 
1820 Constantine repaired to St. Petersburg, and made it his 
earnest request to his brother and his mother that he might be 
divorced from his Saxe-Coburg wife and marry (with the im- 
perial permission) the lady whom he loved. 

It cost him tears and prayers and sacrifices to attain this end. 
The divorce was at last given and the consent granted, but a 
heavy price had to be paid for them. Previous to the marriage 
an imperial ukase was published depriving the children of any 
marriage contracted by a member of the imperial house with 
any lady not belonging to a reigning family of all rights of suc- 
cession to the throne. To this Constantine consented, and also 
agreed that his Polish wife should not be considered a member 
of the imperial family. Besides these conditions, which were 
known to the public, there was a third kept a profound secret 
between Constantine, his brother, and their mother. Constan 
tine had signed and placed in the hands of his brother a paper 
by which he renounced his right of succession as heir presump- 
tive to the imperial throne. This paper was sealed and de- 
posited by Alexander with the president of his grand council, 
only to be opened in case of his death, when it was to be read 
immediately. 

These conditions having been at last arranged, not without 
much difficulty, for Constantine, though willing to surrender his 
own rights, was jealous for those of his wife, the imperial lover 
went back to Warsaw, made his formal demand to Count Grud- 
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zinska for the hand of his daughter, and was married to Jeanetta 
on April 24, 1820.* 

A contemporary memoir writer thus speaks of this wedding: 
“The Grand Duke Constantine Paulovitch, brother and heir of 
the emperor, married April 24, 1820, Mademoiselle Grudzinska. 
For several years there has been talk of his attachment, and 
those who knew him well predicted how it would end. Of 
course disparaging remarks have been made on the young 
lady. But these are effectually silenced by the marriage. Mad- 
emoiselle Grudzinska immediately after her wedding took up 
her residence at the grand ducal palace, and since then she and 
the grand duke are seen everywhere together. It is consid- 
ered very surprising that the emperor and his mother should 
have given their consent to this marriage. It is said that the 
grand duke when last at St. Petersburg wept three days at 
their feet imploring their permission. Jeanetta has no title as 
yet, but it is said the emperor intends to give her one. This 
subject is the theme of conversation in all circles. Many ladies 
envy Jeanetta, but I pity her.” 

The marriage on the whole was not unhappy, though the 
bride soon found herself assailed by annoyances, many of them 
caused by the insatiable demands of her needy and voracious 
family. Jeanetta seems most sincerely to have loved her hus- 
band, but from the first he forbade her interference in public 
affairs and warned her never to intercede with him on behalf of 
her countrymen. If she had hoped to stand the friend of Poland 
and to assuage the miseries of her own people, she soon found 
that no influence on such subjects was allowed her. 

The emperor created her Princess of Lowicz and presented 
to his brother large estates that bore that name. These were 
settled on the prospective children of the marriage. But no 
children came. By degrees the princess adapted herself to her 
anomalous position. She overlooked much, she forgot much. 
She could “ suffer and be still.” 

But though denied all political influence, her influence was 
great over the semi-barbarian who was her husband. In her 
society and under the spell of her affection he became calmer 
and more refined. He always spoke of her as his home angel. 
Though forced to be deaf to innumerable demands for honors 
and money which harassed her continually, her correspondence 

* The marriage, of course, was invalid, Constantine’s divorced wife being yet alive. Let 


us hope that Jeanetta’s imperfect religious instruction left her in good faith in contracting it.— 
EpIToR, 
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with her mother and sisters was most loving. Never did 
a family féte-day or a birthday pass forgotten. To her family 
she wrote only of her happiness, of her husband’s attentions to 
her, of the kindness that she received, of the embarrassment she 
felt when she found herself treated with more distinction than 
her rank gave her aclaim to. After a great review at Lowicz 
she writes : 


“I slipped away into the church, thinking* that no one would notice 
that I had disappeared ; and was astonished to find that a chair and a 
carpet had been made ready for me in one of the chapels.” 


And yet within a few days of the anniversary of her marriage 
she thus opens her heart to a friend of her childhood: 


“ BELVIDERE, April 3, 1821. 
“My BELOVED ANGELE: 


“TI have no excuses to offer you for my silence, nor will our mutual af- 
fection require them. But I must tell you that I have passed the first year 
of my married life in sadness, vexation, and perpetual irritation. This will 
explain my silence. I am now recovering by degrees my strength, moral 
and physical. . . . My surroundings are charming. I find all sorts of 
pleasant things in my home, all kinds of advantages. But this is only of 
late. At first it appeared to me all gloomy and sad, and its luxury was un- 
bearable. . . . I have suffered very, very much. It seems to me that I never 
had so many trials in my life as during this year, gu’on dit étre année de 
miel, mats que 7 appele plaisamment, mais avec raison, l'année de fiel—the year 
not of honey but of gall. But all that is over now and I am completely 
happy, and all things have improved. My health, too, is better for a long 
rest. After some months of married life people know each other far bet- 
ter than they can possibly do, as you know, before marriage. One has to 
bear and forbear, and make mutual concessions, I am doing so and begin 
to feel happy. You will understand that this letter is only for you and for 
your mother.” 


Notwithstanding the conditions on which the emperor and 
' the empress-mother insisted before they would consent to the 
grand duke’s marriage, the relations of the princess with the 
emperor and the court were always friendly. When Alexan- 
der came to Warsaw soon after his brother’s marriage he gained 
golden opinions even from the reluctant Poles. The Princess of 
Lowicz felt the attractions of his character and always spoke of 
him with enthusiasm. 

For three years and a half after this the princess led a quiet 
life at Belvidere, a palace which, though almost a country-seat, 
was within the limits of Warsaw. Her health was not good, but 
time and her husband’s tender solicitude for her in her weakness 
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drew them more closely together. Besides this she had the 
good opinion of the czar, and the affection of the whole impe- 
rial family, more particularly that of the Grand Duke Michael 
and his sisters, the Grand Duchesses Anne and Marie. 

A few days before Christmas, 1825, the Emperor Alexander 
died in the Crimea after a brief illness. Up to the last he pa- 
thetically refused to be thought ill, or to omit the duties of his 
station. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, residing in St. Petersburg, imme- 
diately on receipt of the intelligence took the oath of allegiance 
to Constantine, his elder brother. He then despatched two 
couriers to Warsaw to inform Constantine that he was now em- 
peror. Strange to say both couriers died upon the road, and 
the news was brought to Warsaw by an aid-de-camp of Nicho- 
las, who was charged to present to the new emperor the respect- 
ful homage of his brother. 

Before, however, this messenger was despatched from St. 
Petersburg, the army, as well as Nicholas, had sworn allegiance 
to Constantine. No sooner had they done so than the president 
of the council produced the letter that the Emperor Alexander 
had confided to his keeping. It conferred the imperial crown 
on Nicholas, and enclosed a letter from Constantine confirming 
and sanctioning this arrangement. 

In spite of the production of this document Nicholas per- 
sisted in despatching his aid-de-camp to Warsaw to assure his 
brother of his loyalty and submission. 

The effect produced at Belvidere by the arrival of this mes- 
senger was very great. Some say that Constantine fainted on 
learning of the death of Alexander. It is certain that he at once 
shut himself up alone in a state of great excitement. Even the 
princess was not suffered to come near him. From a distance 
she stood with clasped hands where he might see her from a 
window. At the end of two hours he came forth self-collected 
and calm, though all the furniture in his room had, during his 
transport, been broken and battered. His first words were to 
the princess, an assurance that she might make her mind easy, 
for he was not going to reign. 

He at once despatched his youngest brother, Michael, to Nich- 
olas, confirming his resignation of the throne, and Nicholas, who 
during the interval had thoroughly crushed the projected insur- 
rection of the Nihilists, made preparations for his coronation. 
But Constantine was still popular with the party of Old Russia, 
the party that loved long beards and the national costume, and 
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Nicholas was anxious that his subjects should receive some per- 
sonal assurance that h® was to be crowned czar with the full 
consent of his deposed brother. He therefore urged Constan- 
tine to be present at his coronation. Constantine returned no 
answer, but on the eve of the day appointed he drove into 
Moscow in a travelling carriage, attended by a single aid-de- 
camp. Nicholas, grateful and delighted, hastened to welcome 
him; but his surprise and embarrassment were great when 
Constantine announced that he only meant to stay one night, 
and should set off on his return home the next morning. It had 
to be explained to him, with fear and trembling, that there had 
been some delay in the preparations, and that the coronation 
would not take place for a week. With some grumbling at the 
delay, Constantine consented to remain till after the ceremony. 
His native ferocity, aggravated by the excitements of the occa- 
sion, kept the new Czar Nicholas all that week in a state of great 
uneasiness, and it is not quite certain what thoughts were 
stirring in the heart of the elder brother, but not many hours 
before the coronation took place Constantine became aware that 
in the preparations for the ceremonial everything had been 
arranged soas to do him honor. This seemed to produce on 
him the effect of a sudden revelation. That afternoon, at a 
review, he abruptly placed himself at the head of his own regi- 
ment, and advancing to where the emperor sat on horseback at 
the far end of the great court of the Kremlin, he raised his hand 
respectfully in military salute to him as his superior. The 
emperor seized him by the arm. Constantine bent forward and 
kissed the hand of his brother. The emperor flung himself upon 
his neck and they embraced in a transport of brotherly affection. 
Next day, the Grand Duke Constantine refused to place him- 
self upon the throne that had been prepared for him at the coro- 
nation, but took his place simply as a grand duke of the impe- 
rial family by the side of his brother Michael. Thenext morning, 
in spite of the earnest remonstrances of the emperor, he started 
back to Poland. 

He returned to his home, to the Polish army he was endeav- 
oring to discipline after the western fashion, and to the wife who 
loved the wild nature she had conquered. That he was unpopu- 
lar only made her love him with more wifely devotion; and in 
truth he must have had some qualities well worthy of her 
love. 

Here are parts of two letters written by him to his wife’s 
mother : 
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“ MADAME: I had much pleasure in receiving the letter you wrote me 
on my birthday. Accept my thanks—nay, my gratitude—for this new 
proof of your kindness. The pretty casket you have sent me was a sur- 
prise, and I am greatly obliged for it. Its design reminds me of that time 
in my life when, under your protection, I was endeavoring to secure my 
future happiness, and when my wife was beginning to make me happy. 
My affection for her increases daily, for she is the source of all my happi- 
ness, and my sole aim is to try to make her happy and content. Thank 
God, her health is improved, and she is ever that sweet and charming 
Jeanetta whom you have always known.” 


And again: 


“Thanks to our excellent Jeanetta, I enjoy a happiness in my home 
that I had never dreamed of, and I pray God it may continue until death.” 


But events in Poland were in preparation for a crisis. In 
1830-1831 all Europe was enveloped in clouds and darkness, and 
the treaties of Vienna, then shattered by the shock of revolution, 
were’ in another generation to be swept away. Revolutionary 
fires had indeed been smouldering throughout Europe ever since 
the Spanish revolution of 1823. In Poland, as in Italy, there 
were secret societies which kept up fermentation beneath the 
social surface. The Revolution of 1830, in France, attracted the 
sympathies of all unquiet spirits, and when an order came to mo- 
bilize the Polish army, that it might be ready to advance on 
revolutionary France, the latent spirit of disaffection burst out 
into activity. On the night of November 29, 1830, a party of 
young men began a movement which at first, for a few hours, 
seemed to fail of success, but by daylight, owing toa variety of 
causes, had become a temporary victory. 

Eighteen of the conspirators made their way to the palace of 
Belvidere. They entered it without opposition while all within 
it lay asleep and in apparent security. They murdered two of the 
grand duke’s gentlemen in cold blood and made their way into 
his chamber. He had been awakened by his valet. He sprang 
out of bed, flung a cloak over his night-clothes, and rushed down 
a small stairway to his wife’s apartments. There he found the 
greatest confusion. The court ladies had all left their beds and 
had assembled in the sa/on. The princess made them all fall on 
their knees around her husband and pray aloud for his safety. 
Unhappily Constantine had wholly lost his self-possession, and 
though a soldier brave to rashness in his early career, he now 
trembled with terror. The eighteen conspirators, after search- 
ing his apartments, retired in haste, murdering General Gendre, 
his chief counsellor, on their way. They had not gone a hun- 
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dred yards from the palace when a party of Polish horsemen 
galloped up to the rescue.. Why the little band of conspirators 
was not annihilated it is hard to say. But by this time the in- 
surrection had spread among the populace of Warsaw ; Polish 
soldiers were fraternizing with the instigators of the movement, 
and no troops remained faithful to the grand duke but four regi- 
ments of cavalry. 

Had he put himself at the head of these four regiments he 
might have won the victory, but he seemed dazed by the events 
of the night. Hetrembled like a leaf and wandered aimlessly 
among his troops, a prey to a despair which seemed to have stu- 
pefied him. He and his wife retired before the fury of the storm 
and sought shelter at Wiezbno. There for some days they lived 
in a gardener’s hut, destitute of comforts of every kind. The 
princess showed courage and capacity in this emergency, but she 
could not always restrain her feelings. 

The Jeader chosen by the insurgents was General Chlapow- 
ski, and one of his titles to their confidence was his resentment 
against the grand duke for an insult publicly put upon him in 
1818. Yet since that time he had married Antoinette Grudzin- 
ska, the Princess of Lowicz’s favorite sister. The princess had 
favored the match, in spite of her mother’s opposition. Chlap- 
owski deemed it his duty as a patriot to negotiate. The nego- 
tiation came to nothing, and it lost him the confidence of his 
countrymen. But asthe deputation sent by him to confer with 
the Grand Duke Constantine left the camp in which Constantine 
still retained eight thousand men, it was followed by a large part 
of the Polish cavalry. There was nothing left for Constantine 
but flight, and as Chlapowski took no pains to arrest him in his 
retreat he lost still more the confidence of those whoa few weeks 
before had been blindly devoted to him. 

Not long after this the Polish revolution lost all prospect of 
success, though the struggle was continued a few months longer. 
The czar hurried troops to the scene of action, his army being 
already mobilized with a view of threatening France under her 
new sovereign. The general in command was Diebitsch, who had 
won his laurels in the Turkish wars. He advanced upon War- 
saw, and with him came the cholera. The Poles won a battle, 
and those who had been hand-to-hand with the Russians in the 
conflict were stricken down within a few hours. The dirt, the 
fever of men's minds, and the absence of ali sanitary precau- 
tions made the plague horrible in Warsaw. Nevertheless the 
war went on. Step by step Diebitsch advanced, but early in 
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January the Poles gained an important victory. Diebitsch re- 
treated to his camp, and in his despair and self-abandonment 
took refuge in drunkenness. It was thus that a messenger from 
the czar found him and presented him his dismission. The next 
day Diebitsch was seized with cholera and died. The messen- 
ger passed on to Minsk to carry despatches to the Grand Duke 
Constantine. The day after their interview the grand duke also 
died of cholera. He was fifty-three years of age. 

His widow retired to St. Petersburg. On her way she 
wrote thus to her mother: 


“ AUGUST 2, 1831. 


“DEAR MAMMA: Your daughter is very, very miserable. She has lost 
him for whom she lived, and now she is alone, without husband, friend, or 
protector. O mother! you can never know the grief this parting has 
caused me.” 


In the middle of September a few words written in a tremb- 
ling hand close the records in her journal: “I am very ill and 
have received the last sacraments.” 

Yet she lingered a few weeks longer. She was watched over 
with affectionate solicitude by the imperial family. She had a 
presentiment that she would die upon the anniversary of that 
dreadtul night when, roused from peaceful slumber, she fled with 
her husband from their home at Belvidere. The Emperor 
Nicholas, with kind consideration, had the dates changed in the 
little calendar she always used in order to mislead her. But in 
vain. She died on November 29, 1831, exactly one year after 
the attack on the palace of her husband. 

She was buried in the Catholic chapel built by Alexander I., 
at Tsarskoé-Sélo, near St. Petersburg, and the court wore mourn- 
ing for her for two weeks. 

“ Many tears,” says a French writer, often hostile to empe- 
rors and kings, “ were shed upon the tomb of this Polish lady, 
so fair, so tender, and so faithful. Her own conjugal devotion, 
and the beneficent influences of her love upon the character of 
her husband were no secrets to any one. The Grand Duke 
Constantine, though fierce in temper and generous by impulse, 
gave up a throne to win her, and having won her he showed her 
during the remainder of his life the submission of a child and 
the devotion of a knight in a romance of chivalry.” 

E. W. LATIMER. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A LITTLE CHILD. 


ABOUT three roods from the main street, in a garden, amidst 
many elm-trees, stood the house in which I was born—a gray 
stoue cottage, lichen-roofed, ivy-hidden. A large casement win- 
dow overlooked the street on the north side of the house. Fac- 
ing the east was the porch, vine-covered, a stoop on either side. 
The south end rambled away into a summer kitchen and out- 
houses; the west led to the spring and a path through fields. 
Cross the threshold of the porch and straightway you are in the 
dining-room: a cheery room, with substantial table of mahogany, 
a side-board of like wood holding quaint candlesticks, odd cad- 
dies, winter or summer never without its vases of flowers, put 
there by the hands of my dear mother. From the dining-room, 
turning to your right, a corridor led you tothe parlor. In the 
corridor stood a book-case, hanging above it a family tree to- 
gether with a water-color painting of a coat-of-arms. 

The parlor: with its leathern, brass-nailed chairs, but two of 
them alike—such comfortable chairs, made for every lazy pos- 
ture. On either side the fire-place that bloomed with roses in 
the summer, whose fire ruddily lit the blue and yellow tiles in 
the winter, were placed the two Spanish chairs, alike, sacred to 
father and mother. When mother died and, other troubles fol- 
lowing, I became my father’s companion, her chair fell to me. 
Portraits of grandparents, and great and greater-grandparents 
hung on the parlor walls. Everywhere there are books, and in a 
corner, fitted in the wall, an organ, which, after my mother died, 
I never heard played but once again. 

At the end of the dining-room, to the left, a door led to a sit- 
ting-room, beyond which were the kitchens; to the right was a 
staircase leading straight to the garrets. On the second floor 
was a corridor, opening on bedrooms and a library, terminated 
by the “little room "—the room where | and my brother, some 
few minutes my senior, first saw the light of this world; the room 
destined to be mine for fifteen years after. Pink carpeted, pink 
curtained, the furniture wicker-work, I have a notion that this 
dainty room influenced all my after-tastes, making me foolishly 
seek for a prettiness that is neither manly aor artistic. There 
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were two garrets: one, the smaller, a maid’s room; the other 
had curious gable windows, its floor strewn with boxes of novels, 
boxes of Punch, boxes of the J/lustrated London News, boxes of 
magazines and miscellanies. A charming garret, under whose 
roof I have spent many hours with my good old friends, the books 
and pictures. How much was learned there, how much that had 
to be unlearned ! 

My father’s occupation—if what was done without an effort 
may be called an occupation—was to be agentleman. It was the 
general opinion that he succeeded admirably. He was a stern 
man, a reserved man, an excessively proud man, and my mother 
loved him with a love that fell just short of worship. But once 
do I remember his ever having spoken a kind word to me, though 
he had a term of endearment for me of which I shall speak. He 
ruled me; for years | was his constant companion ; yet he never 
conversed with me, and | loved and revered him. There must 
have been an attraction about him, for there were servants in the 
house who had served him a lifetime, to whom he had never 
opened his lips, and they declared that there was no man like the 
‘* master.” 

“What sort of a manis Mr. Ringwood, Maggy?” asked a 
gossip of the parlor-maid. 

* Sure,” said Maggy, “I’ve lived in his house eleven year, and 
he never’s spoke the first word to me; he’s one of the rale sort.” 

He was a very handsome man, a lavishly generous man. 
These may have been reasons for the liking all had for him, 
though every one feared him. As dearly as my mother loved my 
father, so he loved her. Mother was as unreserved as he was 
reserved ; as lavish with endearments as he was chary of them. 
They had but one trait in common. She, too, was generous, al- 
ways giving. And yet theirs was a perfect union. 

Bert was idolized by my mother; it was different with me. 
I was a freckle-faced, red-haired, snub-nosed little monster; my 
twin-brother, with his flaxen curls, rosy complexion, and black 
eyes, a young Cupid. How often have I heard myself contrasted 
with my brother. Glad as I was to hear his beauty praised, I 
could not help but wish that I were not so ugly, that I might have 
more of my mother’s love. Not that she was unkind to me; she 
could not have been, for she was kind toevery one. Yet I felt 
that I was not much loved. I inherited nothing of that charm 
my parents had that drew people to them. I knew that I was 
lacking in something. How often, when a little child, have I 
cudgelled my brains trying to find out what that was I lacked. 
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What was there I did not do to gain the love of the people about 
me! I gave away all my little possessions to win the love of 
some boy friend, and, thank God! I was blind enough to think 
that it was I was loved, not my gifts. Yes, I humbly thank him, 
for those were happy moments when | dreamed I had gotten the 
one thing lacking in my life. 

The first remembrance I have of the decade now in the tell- 
ing is of Bert, our nurse,and myself taiking of asummer trip we 
were to make to Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania. My mother had 
well taught us the story of Him who was cradled in an Eastern 
Bethlehem, and it was of this Bethlehem Bert and I thought and 
spoke as we stood under the archway of the stone bridge cross- 
ing Wingo Creek, the creek that runs by Allemaine, the town 
where we were born. We wondered whether there would be 
angels in this town to which we were going, asking Nurse Barnes 
to tellus. I am not sure that she told us that we would find 
angels there, but am inclined to think she did, for she was a very 
oracle to us, and I know we settled between ourselves what to 
say to the angels when we met them. I remember our getting 
down a folio of colored Scripture prints, finding the one of the 
stable-palace of the King, our being much troubled because of the 
shepherds in the scene having but scanty clothing. 

“It was terrible cold,” said Bert, almost whimpering. 

“ Let’s give ‘em our fuzzy coats,” I proposed. 

“| was a-thinkin’,” said Bert. 

Then we went to mother to tell her of our new philanthropy, 
and she fondled Bert, telling father how good he was. We did 
not find angels in the staid Moravian town, but we did find shep- 
herd boys, to whom we gave clothes and sweets. To us they 
were very real shepherds, who spoke as Bethlehem shepherds 
should speak, in an unknown tongue. It mattered little to us 
that their speech was that most barbarous of all dialects, Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. We did not understand them, and that de- 
lighted us. 

It was in Bethlehem that my father gave me the name that 
remained with me as long as he lived. I was suffering as only a 
child can suffer with toothache, and it was decided that the tooth 
must come out. So I was taken by my father to a dentist, Bert 
insisting on coming along. The dark room hung with dingy 
curtains; the worn, carpet-covered chair in which I was to sit ; 
the dentist, an old man in scarlet wrapper, fumbling in a horrible 
box for a horrible steel instrument—all these things are visible to 
me to-day. I can hear the, old man telling me in a droning 
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voice that he would not hurt me, I knowing full well that he 
was an arrant liar. I can see Bert on the other side of a glass 
door looking in at me, and weeping. I can hear my father coldly 
telling me not to make a noise and frighten Bert. “No,” I said 
to myself, “I won’t scream; I won't frighten Bert.” Poor Bert! 
how frightened he did look. Then the dentist puts the cold 
steel into my mouth. A wrench, two wrenches, a third, and I 
feel as if my whole lower jaw has been pulled off. I did not 
scream, though I bled like a knifed pig. 

I was in a plight when I got home; blood over my shirt, 
hands, and face. “ Well, it does not hurt now, does it?” father 
asked. It did hurt, and [ said so. 

“Nonsense!” said my father, “the tooth is out; how can it 
hurt?” 

Looking up from her tatting my mother exclaimed : “ How 
bloody you are, my dear Paul!” 

: Faint, I staggered to a chair, mother letting fall her work 
and running to fetch me some water. 

“ What is the matter, Paul?’ father asked surprisedly. 

I could barely stammer, “I think, papa, he pulled some bone”; 
then I fainted. Yes, the old man in scarlet had fractured my , 
jaw. When I came to I was stretched on a bed, father and 
mother beside me. 

“ Better, Soldier?” asked my father. That was the name he 
gave me ever after, saying it coldly, but I think it meant much 
to him. Whata misnomer it was you who read this autobio- 
graphy will know. 

I can remember no time when my brother and I could not 
read. We were born in such an atmosphere of reading that, for 
ourselves, I can accept Dogberry’s dictum, “‘ Reading comes by 
nature.” In every other branch of-learning I was a dullard. 
Not so with Bert. His progress was rapid in all things. No 
wonder that father was proud of his handsome son, that mother 
loved him as she did. Our first teacher was a sweet-faced 
maiden lady of English birth. Her name was Chelsea, and | 
think her father had failed in business. Out of her small means 
she had educated and cared for three orphan girls. She pa- 
tiently tried to teach me, hiding my dulness from my parents 
as well as she could. I distinctly remember her telling my 
father that I was dull, not stupid. This she acknowledged when 
pushed to it by my father, who, with reason, was finding fault 
with me. Her saving clause, that I was not stupid, has been the 
means of keeping me from becoming so. It heartened me when, 
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burdened with many studies, | was becoming hopeless. May 
God bless this good woman wherever she be! 

Our next teacher was a man by the name of Whit. He was 
a New-Englander, a Puritan of the most pronounced type. 
Never can I forget the horror he filled me with. I am sure that 
the man did not mean to be unkind to me; he could not help 
being harsh, it was his nature. He had two hobbies, arithmetic 
andgrammar. Miss Chelsea said that I did very nicely inthe first ; 
the second I hated with the-hatred of a Grant White. Anything 
well done was now in the past tense of his beloved grammar. 
It seemed to me the more I tried to understand his explanations 
the further I was from doing so. How his ringing, “ You are an 
arrant ass!” stung my ears and set my head aching. It must be 
acknowledged that I was deserving of the first application of this 
gentle alliterative. 

It was a question as to the numeral affix to the name of that 
much-wived maker of martyrs, Henry Tudor, first head of the 
English Church. Bert was stating that “ Henry, eighth of that 
name—” Here I interrupted, anxious to show my learning: 
“Wasn't it because he had eight wives, too?” 

‘* You arean arrant ass! Proceed, Elbert,” said our master. 

Mr. Whit was succeeded by a Mr. Woods, a kind and good 
man. He taught Bert Latin and French; tried to teach me. I 
did learn some Latin, did learn to read French. How I tried to 
speak it and could not! Father said that I was obstinate and 
would not. To make me pronounce the French words correctly 

“I was kept days and days from Bert, from the books I loved. I 
tried; how I tried! Sometimes I succeeded fairly, most times 
not at all; and then it was that I-was accused of obstinacy. I 
obstinate, father, when I would have given anything and every- 
thing for a kind word from you? Yes; though in all else dull, I ~ 
loved books. How well I remember the. first novel read by me 
—that wonderful book, Nicholas Nickleby. My first reading of it 
must have been in my eighth or ninth year, for it was in Mr. 
Whit’s time. ; 

Probably there were never two men more opposite than Whit 
and the monster Squeers. Yet to me the first was agpersonifi- 
cation of the last, and I was Smike; Bert, Nicholas, | Qf \course, 
it was very ridiculous, but how often did I plan that meta and | 
were to run away! Not that home was in any way «« Dathe- 
boys Hall,” only that I was so often wretchedly unhappy. My 
plans were never told to Bert; I felt too sure that he would laugh 
at them. Nicholas Nickleby has never been an abstraction to 
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me. He is my oldest friend. And my next was Hamlet, or, ra- 
ther, Hamlet as I saw him in Booth. Reading and rereading the 
play, I thought—as many others have thought with perhaps as 
little reason—that I understood you, Hamlet. 

It has just been said that mine was an unhappy life. Not al- 
together. The happiness my books have given me is not easy to 
tell. I cannot think that I was discontented. A discontented 
being is one who thinks every one and everything wrong but 
himself, and I was sure that all things were as they should be; 
only myself was wrong. I knew how lacking I was in mind and 
person. I wished to please and could not, no matter how I 
tried. Fault was not often found with me, no one systematically 
scolded me, save Mr. Whit. My mother pitied me, Bert patro- 
nized me, my father ignored me. Sometimes father noticed me; 
for instance, the day he called me to be taught chess. It may 
seem overstrained to talk of the exaltation of a child’s soul. 
However that may be, I was weeping tears of joy in my heart 
as I followed my father to the library, which opened out of his 
bedroom. He was the greatest of men to me, and he was going 
to teach me how to play chess. We sat down at the board, and 
I took up the box of men to slide open the lid. Trembling with 
excitement, the box slipped from my hands, and kings, queens, and 
pawns clattered over the table and the floor. It was a valuable 
set, and I cried out: ““O papa! Iam sure I have broke none!” 

He said nothing, lightly drumming on the table with his 
fingers whilst I gathered together the scattered court and army. 
I was stooping beside him to pick up the last of the pawns, one 
of his hands hanging over the arm of his chair. I don’t know 
what possessed me to be so bold, but I took his hand, so white 
and fine, and kissed it. He smiled, and put his hand on my hair 
to stroke it. Only fora moment. No wonder the harshness of 
my red crop irritated him. “Come, Paul,” he said, “get to your 
place if we are to begin to-day.” 

For a while I learned very well. Then things began to go 
wrong. I cared nothing for the game; I was happy and proud 
because I was with my father. Full of this happiness, I made 
blunder@fter blunder, almost playing at random. 

‘“Paulfde you know what you are doing?” father asked 
he es 
“Plook@@™mp at him, laughing from very glee. 
-“ Paul, get down a dictionary,” said my father. 
“ The large one, papa?” I asked. 
-“ Either,” he answered very gently. 
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When I had brought the book to him he said, not angrily 
but how he cut me: “ Look for the word blockhead.” 

I stared stupidly at him, stared stupidly as, going to his bed- 
room, he poured water into a basin to wash his hands. And the 
hand he washed most was the hand I had kissed, the hand with 
which he had stroked my hair. I turned dully away, and went 
to my “little room ” and sat down on the floor by the window. 
Not crying, only thinking and longing. It was a very little 
child, but it was a child longing to die. 

After all these years I do not blame my father ; I was far from 
blaming him then. He was so fine; not a dandy, mind you, 
never was a man less of one; it must have been hard for him to 
realize that he had begotten so coarse and dull a lump of flesh as 
myself. : 


CHAPTER II. 


DEATH. 


Our birthday, my brother’s and mine, falls on the 8th of 
September. It was shortly after we had celebrated our entering 
into our tenth year that we lost our mother. Devotedly reli- 
gious, mother was not satisfied with seeing that her children 
learned well the Episcopal catechism and the collects, and that 
they attended the frequent services, but she would have the ser- 
vants of her household perform their religious duties. Never 
was Catholic mistress more in earnest about her servants going 
to confession and to Mass than was this Protestant mistress. 
How often, early of a winter morning, would she leave her warm 
bed-room to go to the stables to rouse the coachman’s family and 
send them off to Mass! She could and did forgive Dan and 
Dan’s wife many omissions of duty, but she would excuse no 
Staying away from church. There was no severity about mo- 
ther’s religion, but to much sweetness was joined a very exact 
idea that for religion to avail one its precepts must be rigidly 
conformed to. 

One Sunday morning late in October mother rose from her 
bed to rouse Dan and his wife. She said afterwards that had 
the weather been fine she would have remained in bed. Snow 
had fallen over-night, and now a heavy sleet was falling. Pat- 
tering against the pane it had waked me, and standing by the 
window, a quilt wrapped about me, peering into the darkness, I 
saw my mother pass, a lantern in one hand, the other carrying an 
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umbrella. Looking out on her, slipping and stumbling through 
the sleet and snow, an overpowering sense of my naughtiness 
came overme. Ina childish way I thought of the reprobates of 
whom I had heard, thinking I must be one of them, or how else 
account for so good a mother caring so little for me? Still 
watching, I saw her returning to the house. Suddenly she 
threw out her arms, the lantern waving frantically, then it fell to 
the ground extinguished, and all was dark. Wringing my hands 
helplessly, I ran down-stairs in my night-shirt, bare-footed, out 
into the garden towards where my mother had fallen. It was 
pitch dark, and several times I fell. Although my eyes were 
becoming used to the darkness I could see nothing of mother. 
Standing still, I called softly, “Mamma! mamma!” calling many 
times before | heard faintly whispered: “ Is that you, Paul?” 

I had passed my mother in the carriage-drive, and going back 
a little way soon found her. She was lying on her back in the 
road, and when I stooped over her and begged her to get up and 
come to the house, she said that she could not, but that I must 
go and call Dan and Mary to help her, and to be sure not make a 
noise and waken father. I readily found my way to Dan’s 
house, for light was gleaming in its lower windows, and before I 
reached it I could hear his wife’s loud voice grumbling that the 
mistress would not let a poor woman have her bit of sleep. Dan 
was in his shirt-sleeves washing his face in a pail of water when 
I burst open the door, calling on him and Mary to come to 
mother, for she was dying. 

“Glory preserve us!” exclaimed Mary. “The poor craychur 
is a mash uv blood, an’ naked!” 

My night-shirt was torn and my legs scratched and bleeding 
where I had fallen. Pulling Mary by her gown and taking Dan’s 
hand, still wet from his morning’s wash, I prayed them to come 
quick, before mother died. Mary hoisted me on her shoulders, 
and, bidding Dan bring a lantern, we went, an odd procession, to 
mother. She lay as I had left her, and, setting me on my 
feet, Mary began to wail over her. 

“ Hush, hush!” mother commanded in a whisper, “ you will 
rouse Mr. Ringwood. Help me to my feet, and then you and 
Dan can support me to the house.” 

In that way we went, mother leaning on Dan and Mary, 
I going before with the lantern. With all mother’s caution, 
she was the one who roused father. When we had reached the 
house, by the light of a candle she had left burning on the side- 
board, mother noticed the strange plight I was in. 
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“My poor child!” she cried, “ out in all that cold with noth- 
ing on!” 

Her crying-out brought my father, half-dressed, running down- 
stairs, Bert and the maids at his heels. No one spoke to father ; in- 
stinctively he seemed to know what was the matter and how it had 
allcome about. With scarcely an order, he had mother carried 
upstairs, Dan off for the doctor, myself sent to put some clothes on. 

I had washed and dressed myself, feeling stiff and sore and 
was sitting before a little fire I had kindled in the grate, when 
cook came into the room. She was weeping, and said: ‘‘ Master 
Paul, the mistress is askin’ for you.” Then she burst out: “ Oh! 
this is the black day for us all.” 

Not questioning cook, I left her to weep and ran to mother’s 
room. She was in bed, my father sitting by her side, the doctor 
giving his directions to Nurse Barnes, who still lived with us. 
Bert was not there; I found he had been sent to breakfast. 
Mother put an arm about my neck and rested my head on her 
bosom, whispering : ‘‘ You must stay with mamma till she gets 
well, Paul.” By way of answer I did what I had seldom done 
before, kissed my mother. 

Had it been but the fall my mother suffered from, she would 
soon have gotten well. But she had taken a cold which brought 
on a lung disease, and day by day she grew weaker, less able to 
talk to father or to me. She was so good to me, showing me so 
much love, speaking so often of how I had gone to her on that 
cold morning, that had I not understood that she was dying she 
would have made me very happy. Hanging in her room was a 
picture of Christ healing the sick. They were. the prayers of a 
child, but they were hearty ones that I put up to him to heal 
my mother. 

One cold November night the unwatched fires had gone out 
in the parlor and the library ; we were gathered together in my 
mother’s room—all our household, the clergyman, and the doc- 
tor. My mother was gasping for breath, and the hand that held 
mine was nerveless. Father stood beside me, one hand resting 
on my shoulder, the other holding the lower part of his face, his 
head bent, gazing on my mother, listening to what she was say- 
ing. “ Be good to Paul, Arthur,” she said, and smiled. There 
was a stirinthe room. The clergyman was preparing to give 
my mother the communion. We all knelt. It was then about 
seven o’clock. 

Another hour had gone when mother called out for my 
father to raise her. At the same time she made a motion to her 
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lips, and the nurse thinking she wanted drink, brought it; but 
she motioned her away, looking earnestly at me. 

Did she want me to kiss her good-by? I thought so, and 
clambering onto the bed, kissed her cheek. 

She smiled and, heaving a deep sigh, fell asleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


MY BROTHER LEAVES HOME, 


We are told that no one is necessary in this life, that there is 
no situation in life, however well filled, but there issome one who 
will fill it as well. We are told that the instances in proof of 
this are beyond number. Were this sincerely believed in, vain- 
glory would be at anend. There are exceptions to this sweep- 
ing belittling of man. Who ever heard it advanced as a doc- 
trine to be believed that the place of a good mother is readily 
supplied? Not by a stepmother, if the stepmother of literature 
is a faithful picture of the thing it portrays. If my father be- 
lieved, and I am sure he did not, that my mother’s place could 
be filled, he never acted up to his belief. 

When my mother died the house was cared for by Nurse 
Barnes, who did her work well. The two creatures left mother- 
less cared for themselves as best they could; in wholesome awe 
of a father who did not interfere with them as long as they kept 
within bounds, the bounds being the garden gates. Every mo- 
ment passed beyond the gates was to be strictly accounted for. 
The territory being limited in which we could work mischief, 
we were seldom in trouble. Do not give children opportunity 
and they will not be troublesome, is a maxim that should be 
cherished by parents. 

Bert and I kept close together for more than a month after 
mother died; then we drifted apart, as we had been before that 
time—I to my books, Bert to his boy friends. He could not be 
blamed for finding me tiresome; I made myself tiresome to 
every one; he drew every one to him. Nota boy in the neigh- 
borhood but looked up to Bert. All things that a boy can do 
he did excellently well. Wherever he went were bright faces. 
I was fond of one thing, reading. It is true that I liked cricket— 
liked, indeed, all the games the boys played; but who would 
want a fellow on his side who would be sure to lose? This I 
will say for myself: I think that I could have become a good 
cricket-player only, when I found the boys did not want me, I 
became too timid to join them. Not the whole truth. There 
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was much, too, of the spirit of “if you don’t want me I don't 
want you” mingled with this keeping of myself aloof. When 
one is told, time and again, by word and deed, that one’s com- 
pany is not wished for, it would argue an entire want of spirit if 
one did not in some way return the compliment. 

During the Christmas holidays it was decided that Bert was 
to go to Segur Hall to prepare for college. I was to remain at 
home to be taught by Mr. Woods, my education not having pro- 
gressed enough to fit me for the Hall. When father was not 
within earshot Bert went about singing, delighted at the idea 
of a change; and no wonder, for ours was now a very gloomy 
house. I was feeling badly enough about his leaving home, 
dreading nothing so much as that he would find it out. I feared 
he might think me envious of him. Child as I was, I managed 
to keep a cheerful countenance up to the night of the third of 
January, the eve of his going away. 

All that day Bert and I had not been apart. He had been 
very good and kind to me, giving me his horned frog and pigeons 
to take care of. Iam sorry to say that Blacky, our tom-cat, ate 
the horned frog, save the horns, before Bert returned home. We 
were seated before the parlor fire-place, the burning coals redly 


lighting up the drawn window-curtains. For the hundredth 
time since it had been settled that he was to go to boarding- 
school, Bert wondered what it would be like, and I listened to 
his conjectures with a very full heart. 

He had talked till, I think, it irked him to talk more, when, 
throwing himself back in his chair, he began to hum the air of the 
hymn— 


“ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear us ”"— 


a hymn my dear mother sang so often for us, herself playing the 
sweet music on the organ. There was the organ, shut and silent, 
and she gone where is ever sweetest music. When Bert began 
to sing I turned to where the organ stood, all the pent-up sorrow 
in my child’s heart breaking forth. I did not shed tears, but 
locking my hands, beat them against my little bosom, crying in an 
undertone: “ Bert, Bert! what am I todo? Mamma’s dead, and 
now you're going away!” Bert’s big eyes rounded as he said: 
“Well, Paul Ringwood, you’re a funny boy! 1’m just as sorry, 
I'm sorrier than you about mamma, but that won’t do nothing.” 
I have hinted that Bert was wise beyond his years, but some- 
how his philosophy did not console me. It heartened me, how- 
ever, to keep down all other outbreaks with which I was threat 
ened on that evening. Shortly after the scene I had made, Bert 
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went to bid father good-night ; I to Bert’s bedroom to wait for 
him. The fire was blazing brightly for Bert when he came from 
the library, something hidden in his hands, his eyes sparkling, 
his cheeks glowing with excitement. 

“Guess what l’ve got!” he exclaimed; “I bet you won’t!”’ 

“ A watch,” I said, not exhibiting much discernment, for this 
was the one thing Bert desired most. 

“Yes,” he said, a little downcast at my ready guessing. ‘“ You 
won't guess what kind.” 

For a wonder I had tact enough to say: “ A silver one?” 

“There! I knew you wouldn't,” he cried, triumphantly open- 
ing his hands and exposing a gold stem-winder nestled in a blue 
velvet case. After we had gloated over it for a while, Bert said: 
“TI don’t like this black string,” showing me a silk guard like my 
father wore. Long before two chains had been made, one of 
Bert’s hair, one of mine. My hair for Bert, his for me. Both 
were ornamented with gold, and 1 humbly proposed to Bert that 
he should wear the chain of my hair. 

“ Wear that red thing!” Bert cried indignantly. “ You must 
be crazy.” 

At last it was settled that Bert was to wear the silk guard 
till, with our united savings, a gold chain could be bought. I 
was to stay with Bert till he fell asleep. “It’s the last night, 
Bert,” I pleaded, when he asked me what was the use of it. We 
said our prayers together for the last time, then Bert kissed me 
lightly on the cheek, jumped into bed, and was soon asleep. 

Watching him from where I sat ina great chair before the 
fire, I, too, fell asleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘GENTLE AMY MORRISON.” 


Bert gone away, I| was left entirely to myself and Mr. Woods. 
If the progress I now made in my studies was not first-rate, it 
was sure; what I got, gotten well—Mr. Woods telling father 
that I compared favorably with boys of my age. When it was 
taken into consideration that my desultory reading had given me 
a stock of varied information, I was less and less looked upon as 
a dunce. My studies went on until March, when my teacher 
falling sick, I was so unfortunate as to lose him. No one came 
to take his place; still, | did not give up study, often floundering, 
often losing myself; in spite of all, making progress. As fre- 
quently as when mother lived, I went to St. Bede’s. No matter 
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how bad the weather might be, I was present at what we called 
“ Matins ” and “Evensong.” There was a young girl of about 
eighteen who was as regularly at service as myself. Her name 
was Amy Morrison—I knew it from hearing Nurse Barnes speak 
of her—and to this day I do not know who had the sweetest, 
prettiest face, Miss Amy or our Lady in the picture of the An- 
nunciation on the great glass window above the altar. I often 
wished that she would speak to me, but though when we met 
she nodded and smiled, she never spoke. The desire to know 
her grew on me as time passed, till I found myself praying that 
we might be friends. I would sit in church looking at her so 
wistfully that had I been other than a very little boy it must 
needs have annoyed her. At last she was brought to speak to 
‘me, as I devoutly believed, in answer to my prayers. There 
was a notice in the vestibule of the church, placed above the 
reach of my eye. I was standing tip-toe trying to make it out, 
when a hand was laid on my shoulder and a gentle voice read 
the notice for me. Looking up I saw Amy Morrison smiling 
down on me. 

“You will not be able to come,” she said; “the service is at 
night.” 

“Oh! yes, I’ll come,” I replied. 

“ By yourself?” she inquired. 

Drawing myself up, I answered with much dignity: “Of 
course! Why not?” 

She laughed, and asked: “ Does your father let you go out at 
night?” 

“1 know he’d let me go to church,” I answered confidently. 

“ But nowhere else?” 

“T never go anywhere ; no one wants me,” was my frank con- 
fession. 

Miss Amy looked pained, and asked if I was Paul Ringwood. 

“Yes, Miss Amy,” I replied. 

“So you know my name?” she said smiling. 

“I’ve heard Nurse Barnes say how good you are,” I answered, 
with no intention of paying a compliment. 

Reddening, she said that I must not mind Nurse Barnes, and 
took a little watch from the belt about her waist to see the time. 
“T am going to walk down the road with you, Paul,” she said. 

Putting my hand in hers, I told her how glad I was, and 
how I had been longing for her to speak to me. 

‘*Had [ known, Paul!” she said. “ You looked so cross at 
me in church I thought I must have offended you.” 
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Then I had not been looking wistfully at her, as I had fondly 
thought. “I didn’t mean to; I was born with this,” I explained, 
putting my finger on the crease between my eyebrows. “I was 
born with front teeth, too; Richard III. was born with teeth; he 
was bad; Nurse Barnes says | will be very bad or very good.” 

Miss Amy said that she did not believe that my teeth would 
have anything to do with it, but she hoped that I would be very 
good. We got along finely. I talked asI had never talked be- 
fore, telling her all about Bert and mother. When we reached 
our garden gates I begged her to come in, offering as an induce- 
ment for her to do so a sight of the horned frog. But she said 
no; she would another time. 

After this she took a walk with me almost every day, though 
the other time for her entering our gates did not come. I owe 
much to her. She brought me out, made me manlier, and laid 
the foundation for what was to bring me the greatest blessing 
that can come to man. She was the confidant of all my little 
troubles. When Blacky ate the frog, and I did not know how 
to tell Bert, it was she who wrote a little letter, which letter I 
copied and sent him. When his answer came I gave it to Miss 
Amy to read to me; I was afraid to read it myself. To my 
horror, he wrote that the letter I had sent him was the foolishest 
he had ever read; that he did not care about the frog, but that 
hie hoped the horns choked Blacky. When she had read Bert’s 
letter, Miss Amy laughed very heartily; then examining it close- 
ly said: “ How much alike you and your brother write, Paul!” 


CHAPTER V. 
THEOLOGICAL, 


One June morning Miss Amy asked me if I had ever thought 
of being confirmed. I told her truthfully that I never had. It 
was the one church ceremony I disliked, being associated in my 
mind with Good Friday and penitential works. Our bishop was 
an enemy to colored stoles and altar furniture; this being the 
case, all our altar ornaments were banished, save a cross and 
pair of candlesticks, when he visited us. In a chancel after his 
own heart he may have been a pleasant enough man; but in St. 
Bede’s sanctuary he was always cross, openly finding fault with 
our clergymen, who were, indeed, unhappy during his visit. 
After the bishop’s departure they would soon get over their 
misery, wearing just as fine vestments and burning as many 
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candles as if their bishop had never expressed a wish that they 
wouldn’t. 

I have not forgotten my first impression of an Episcopalian 
bishop. We had at home an illustrated Arabian Nights, in which 
was a picture of the Barber’s seventh brother. He had a scowl- 
ing face, and was dressed in a white gown with a sleeveless robe 
over it. When our bishop began to scold, I, a very little boy, 
took him to be the seventh brother, and with tears begged my 
mother to take me home, which she did not do, but let me hide 
my face in her lap for the remainder of the service. 

When Miss Amy pressed me to think of confirmation I re- 
plied that I did not believe there was much good in it, for every 
one seemed to be so sorry when the bishop came. No doubt 
but that my frankness shocked her, though she was too gentle to 
show it. She could never have read the Thirty-nine Articles, 
for she told me confirmation was a very great sacrament the 
receiving of which brought many blessings, the bishop the in- 
strument by which those blessings were imparted to the faithful. 
Although it was Miss Amy who declared it, I did not at all be- 
lieve this last. I suppose that I must have looked incredulous, 
for she entered into an explanation of the apostolic succession that 
[ understood pretty well, except, as I told her, I could not make 
out how a man who had it would try to make little of it. Miss 
Amy said that it was unfortunate, and I said I thought so, too. 
The end of it was that I made up my mind to overcome my hor- 
ror of the bishop, and get from him whatever he could give me 
of confirmation. 

The annual scolding was over, the clergymen were looking 
hopefully for the morrow when the bishop would leave us, and 
Miss Amy and I were taking a stroll in the graveyard. We had 
not gone far when we saw the bishop and our pastor advancing 
towards us. We would have gotten out of their way, but before 
you could bless yourself, as Dan’s wife would say, the bishop had 
my hand in his fat, flabby hand. Afterwards I told Miss Amy, 
in confidence, that he had no bones in his hand. He opened his 
mouth and grinned, and, never having seen a person with so 
many teeth, I wondered if he, too, had been born with teeth. 

“ Now, my little boy,” the bishop said patronizingly, “I con- 
firmed you this morning ; tell me, What is confirmation?” 

I thought our rector was looking so uncomfortable because 
he thought that I would not be able to answer the bishop’s 
question. I knew that I could. Had not Miss Amy instructed 
me, and if she did not know, who did? 
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“Confirmation,” I replied, “is a sacrament in which, by the 
imposition of the bishop’s hands, we receive the sevenfold gifts 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

“Umph!” exclaimed the bishop; “ who taught you that ?” 

“T prepared Paul for confirmation,’ Miss Amy said firmly. 
Still grinning, the bishop turned to the rector and said: “ What 
does Brother Linton say to his parishioners holding such views?” 

The rector shirked the question. “I think Paul avery apt 
pupil,” he said, kindly laying his hand on my head. 

The bishop swelled up. ‘ Will you have it announced this 
afternoon that I shall preach some Gospel truths—Gospel truths, 
please to remember—at an especial service to-night?” he said, and 
then walked off pompously, the worried-looking rector follow- 
ing. The bishop’s sermon, owing to the slim attendance he had, 
was a failure, and the following Sunday the rector had his re- 
venge in a sermon on the one, true faith. 

“Miss Amy,” I asked, after the rector’s sermon, “ have we 
one faith in our church?” 

Miss Amy looked surprised, and said—how she could believe 
it I don’t know—* Certainly, Paul; what makes you ask such a 
question?” 

“‘T was only wondering,” I answered. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“TI AM BLIND.” 


During the time of which I have been telling in the last two 
chapters, I do not suppose my father spoke to me half-a-dozen 
times. I was much troubled about him, fearing that he was not 
in good health. Physicians often came to visit him, remaining 
for what seemed to me hours, shut up with my father in his 
room. I begged Nurse Barnes to tell me what was the mat- 
ter, but all she could do was to exclaim: “Bless you, child! 
how am I to know?” And when I teased her to ask father, 
she shook her head, and said that it was as much as her place 
was worth to doso. After atime, as he never complained, we 
began to think less and less of the visits of the doctors. One 
day Nurse Barnes came to the “little room,” where I spent the 
greater part of my time reading, a satisfied smile on her face. 

“ Them’s phrenologers,” she said. 

“Who?” I asked. 

“Them doctors,” she answered. “They tells fortunes by the 
lumps on a person’s head.” 
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“ How do you know?” I asked, meaning how did she know 
that the doctors were phrenologists. 

“ Didn’t I see them feeling his head, an’ Mr. Ringwood set- 
tin’ still, lettin’ ’em ?” 

This was convincing enough to set Nurse Barnes and sivesil 
to feeling our own bumps for the next half-hour. As neither of 
us knew anything about phrenology we derived no benefit from 
this absurd proceeding, except the benefit always derived from a 
hearty laugh. About two weeks after Nurse Barnes’ supposed 
discovery I went to the library for a book. In my frequent 
visits to the library I would always find my father there, read- 
ing or writing. He never looked up from his occupation, and I 
would softly get what I needed from the shelves, afraid of dis- 
turbing him. On this day he was neither reading nor writing, 
but sat bent forward in his chair, his head resting in his hands. 
Quietly as I passed over the strips of green carpet on the oaken 
floor, he heard me. Looking up, he said sharply: “ Who’s 
there ?”’ 

I was too startled to think of the strangeness of his question, 
he looking me full in the face. 

“ Paul, father,” I said. “ I’ve come to get a book; shall I go 
away ?” 

Getting up from his chair without answering me, he put out 
his hands as one does who walks in the dark, and went slowly to 
a shelf of books. He passed his hands over their backs, took one 
from its place, fluttered its leaves, and, in attempting to put it 
back, let it fall to the floor. Giving vent to a short laugh, he 
muttered something to himself about. being awkward, but did 
not again attempt to put the book in its place. I stood staring 
stupidly at him, afraid of I knew not what; afraid to remain in 
the room, still more afraid to go away. 

After a little he asked: “ Are you there, Paul?” 

Still I did not see into the meaning of his putting such ques- 
tions to me, and I answered, surprisedly: ‘ Yes, papa; do you 
‘want me to go away?” For answer he said: “Come here.” I 
went over to where he stood and timidly touched his hand. He 
hastily withdrew his from mine, a moment after laying it kindly 
on my shoulder. 

“ Are you fond of reading?” he asked. ° 

Was it possible that my father did not know how my time 
was spent? of my frequent visits to the book-room? I had 
thought he knew of my love for books, and that, although he had 
never said so, he was pleased with me for it. So full of self-love 
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was I that there was a lump in my throat as I answered: “ Yes, 
papa, | like to read.” Not seeming to notice what I had said, 
he commanded gently : “ Bring my chair here.” 

I rolled his big chair to where he stood, and again putting 
out his hands as those do who are in the dark, he felt for it, and 
sat down. 

As I stood by him, timidly resting a hand on the arm of his 
chair, sweetly and quietly, as I had often heard him speak to 
mother and to Bert but never before to me, he said: ‘‘ Soldier, I 
am blind.” 

HAROLD DIJON. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A QUARTET OF CHRISTIAN JOY, WITH A SOLO ON 
TASTE, BY THE ORGANIST. 


THE SOPRANO. 


La me! [am all of a flutter 

As I think of that duo to-day 

Which I sang with Miss Flatus 

In the £¢ Jncarnatus— 

I wish she would just keep away ; 

You know how she flats; and it sounded like cats 
At a serenade up on the gutter. 


THE ALTO. 


I pity that blonde-whiskered German 

Who thinks he sings tenor “ to kill.” 

He always will blunder 

In trios—no wonder!— 

Looking sideways at little Miss Trill, 

Who draws the green curtain to hide all the flirtin’ 
She carries on during the sermon. 


THE TENOR, 


There’s that horrid old Signor Bassedo, 
Whose singing I never could bear; | 
At the vitam venturi 

I got in such a fury 
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To see him reach over my chair, 
And eat all my candy that I had kept handy 
To ease my throat after the Credo. 


THE BASS. 


Just fancy my mortification ! 

To give my Quz tollis to Fedge, 

Who sings like a cow, 

And only knows how 

To set all one’s teeth on an edge. 

If I’m to bear that I'll just take up my hat. 
After all, it’s a poor “ situation.” 


THE ORGANIST. 


I’m sick of this church-organ playing, 
And singers like these I'll not stand. 

If ’twere not for the sal’ry they’re paying 
I'd go and beat drum for a band. 


And I’m sick of the spittoons and candy, 
The peanuts, and papers, and such ; 

The men smelling strongly of brandy, 
And the ladies of perfume—too much. 


This quarrelsome quartet surpasses 

The worst that e’er sang in a choir; 

And we've got such a poor set of “ Masses,” 
Only fit to be put in the fire. 


And it’s just where I’d put them to-morrow ; 
But his rev’rence has “ taste,” and I can’t. 
For “ of music,” he says, “one must borrow 
The joy that is lacking in chant.” 


Truth, you know, all depends upon taste, 

And Goodness and Beauty likewise. 

Believe what you please, 

And be quite at your ease, 

Though ’tis horrid or naughty—if nice. 

Sing to make them “feel good,” not to be understood : 
Why sell diamonds when one prefers paste ? 


ALFRED YOUNG. 





SOME MEXICAN HACIENDAS. 


SOME MEXICAN HACIENDAS. 


THE ideal system of farming is that of small freeholds, where 
the farmer possesses sufficient land to employ the powers of him- 
self and his numerous family, who, far from being a burden to him, 
are an essential factor in his operations if prosperity is to be at- 
tained. When, as in France, you see a blue-bloused peasant at- 
tempting to work his little holding—in all about as large as a 
fair-sized building-lot—you see a thrall engaged ina hopeless 
struggle, a Sisyphus created by the Code Napoléon, a nominal 
landowner but actual serf of the banker or money-lender; the 
man’s life is infinitely harder and his fare coarser and more 
- scanty than that of the hired laborer, and the yield of his land 
only a third of what is attained with capital and modern appli- 
ances. On the other hand, what more dreary than the contem- 
plation of the huge wheat farms of thirty or forty thousand acres 
in Dakota and California—wheat-mines, they may be more fitly 
styled—no children’s prattle, no snug homestead, no warm fire- 
side and abundant though simple hospitality ; a mere monotonous 
wilderness of grain, a bald, prison-like barrack for the ‘‘ hands ”— 
not a home, this; half the workingmen being discharged on the 
arrival of the slack season; a pecuniary success, perhaps, for the 
absentee owner: and that is all. 

The Mexican agricultural system, however, seems to possess 
the evils of both these methods and the advantages of neither. 
The land is held in immense tracts (instance a case in the neigh- 
borhood of the writer where the traveller has to ride for eighty 
miles through a single property), but from the withdrawal of 
wealth with the Spaniards, from devastating wars and gambling 
losses, the great majority of landowners are without the means 
of developing the resources of their estates ; so that, for all prac- 
tical good resulting from large portions of them, they might as 
well be in the moon. In Spanish days ample means to work 
these principalities were derived from the silver mines, and the 
produce of the lands in turn supported the miners; the two in- 
dustries were interdependent ; but peonage is the sole remnant of 
that golden age. Years ago, when inspecting a Mexican haci- 
enda, amongst the assets we came on three thousand dollars debt. 
“Who owe these moneys?” “Oh! the work-people,” replied 
the owner. ‘And what chance is there of collecting these 
debts?” we rejoined. “You don’t want to collect them,” said 
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our friend; “leave things as they are; the law compels the 
debtor to remain with his employer till his liability is discharged, 
which it never is; by this means you insure reliable labor.” 
Where you find a native landowner in Mexico you often find an 
overburdened wretch loaded with debt and ready to sell his 
birthright to any brother who will offer him a mess of pottage 
in exchange. 

We lately made an interesting excursion to a fine hacienda in 
Northern Mexico. At an early hour we repaired to the ap- 
pointed rendezvous, a servant carrying blankets, pillows, and a 
valise containing changes of clothing, knives and forks, and vari- 
ouscomestibles. The first hour’s delay passed pleasantly enough 
in discussing matters of local interest, and in anticipations of the 
journey ; after that we speculated on the cause of our entertain- 
er’s delay. Twohours elapsed ; we began to look out for his car- 
riage, and finally, losing all patience, we returned to our home 
loading Mexican properties and proprietors with the reverse of 
blessings. As dinner was preparing, arrived an emissary with a 
rambling story about horses that wouldn’t go and a carriage in 
ruinous condition, replaced by a fine team of mules and a first- 
rate ambulance, and urging us to hurry off without delay; this 
request, however, met with a flat refusal, hunger and annoyance 
not tending to produce amiability. But the midday meal dis- 
cussed with a bottle of Bordeaux and a havannah restored confi- 
dence. We repaired to our host’s town-house. Here the main 
party was assembled, but our Jehu had departed to water his 
mules; a fresh delay this, and on his return we found by his un- 
certain gait and convivial aspect that this worthy’s potations had 
been different in character from those of his beasts. And now the 
question was, how to stow such a varied assortment of bedding, 
baggage, and provisions; some on the box-seat to the driver's 
discomfort and chagrin, more inside jamming the passengers to- 
gether, and a miscellaneous array of goods corded on behind ; 
the old Bastonian’s night-cap, which insisted on protruding from 
his pillowcase, exciting the derision of a knot of youthful “ greas- 
ers.” At length, with a liberal accompaniment of yelling, halloo- 
‘ing, and whipcracking, we were off, pounding and bumping over 
the cobble-paved streets, the inside passengers being cannoned 
against each other in most aggravating sort, the fat baker and 
his vagrant portmanteau being especially an object of terror to 
his neighbors; the sole stable object present being a swarthy 
daughter of the soil, who, reclining easily in her seat and emit- 
ting cigarette smoke from her nostrils, smiled benignantly on the 
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confusion and hubbub. In front, around, and behind us rode a 
guard of honor, composed of sons, cousins, brothers-in-law, and 
other attachés of the proprietors, caballeros all in bravery of 
sabre, carbine, and pistol, and formidable for attack or defence : 
in reality lazy, unwashen Bardolphs and ancient Pistols prefer- 
ring to hang on to their relative’s coat-tails to doing a stroke of 
work for themselves. The pitching and heaving of our laboring 
vehicle started the case of apples which we had provided to last 
us a week, and the juicy fruit bounced about ricochetting against 
the nasal organ of the luckless New-Englander and endangering 
his spectacles, he the while wishing himself safely back in the 
Hub of the Universe. So we distributed the luscious missiles 
amongst the attendant horsemen, who fell on them with the vo- 
racity of wolves. 

Onwards we urged our wild career, the driver shouting, 
swearing, and gesticulating with arms and legs after the manner 
of his kind. Now a trace would break, now a strap unbuckle, 
and at every such contretemps the lithe, active youth who sat 
by the driver with a second whip would bound over the wheel, 
run by the team, and speedily adjust the disarranged harness. 
But in the open country we progressed more smoothly, passed a 
few ranches, rattled through a country town, and so onwards 
again. Across our path lay prostrate telegraph wires, and in- 
quiry elicited that they had been erected by a former progres- 
sive State governor, who but half-completed the work; his suc- 
sessor, caring more for champagne than telegraphy, discontin- 
ued the undertaking ; so there stand or lie the abandoned posts 
and wires as Providence may dictate, a monument of half-hearted 
measures and dissipated public funds. About dusk we reached 
a collection of adobe hovels at the foot of the mountains. Ere 
this we should have been at our destination, but we were in 
Mexico, where delays are the rule; so there was nothing for it 
but to remain where we were and wait for morning. The inte- 
rior of the rest-house had variety enough: tutelary divinities 
decorated the walls, and sleeping infants were strewn on the 
floor, where the denizens of the fowl-yard disputed the posses- 
sion of stray bones and other relics of ancient repasts. It was 
picturesque in the gloaming to watch our retainers preparing 
the evening meal at afirein the road. Strips of goat, impaled on 
iron stakes stuck in the ground, hissed and broiled to perfection, 
and proved most appetizing when we subsequently tore them to 
pieces, cannibal fashion, with teeth and fingers, seated at a din- 
ing-table as large as a writing-desk. Throughout the trip our 
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knives and forks, with other superfluities of civilization, reposed 
within our cases. We should have given dire offence by produc- 
ing them, so we imitated our entertainers’ manners with indiffer- 
ent success, taking practical lessons in the customs of the cave- 
dwellers and others of our remote ancestors. 

With previous experience of the ways and usages of the Mexi- 
can flea, an insect as diligent as the ant, as large as the house-fly, . 
and as virulent as the wasp, the writer resolved to pass the night 
in the ambulance ensconced in his own blankets; but all in vain. 
The hospitable natives forced on him a choice assortment of teem- 
ing goat-skins, which it was impossible with a good grace to re- 
fuse ; and as a consequence repose was banished. So wore away 
the weary hours, enlivened by the crowing of roosters perched 
overhead, the grunting of hogs beneath the carriage, and the yelp- 
ings and bayings of the colony of curs without which no Mexi- 
can hamlet iscomplete. A cup of chocolate(and you must come 
to Mexico to learn what chocolate is) and a bite of bread, and we 
started betimes with the usual accompaniments of shouts, bark- 
ings, and cracking of whips. And now began the exciting part of 
the journey, the ascent of the mountains by a steep, zigzag path 
cut in the hill-side. This was well enough, and a tine prospect we 
gained, from the summit, of the country traversed on the previ- 
ous day ; but when we began to descend again the case became 
different. Our cochero, who had continued his potations, made 
various creditable attempts at driving us over the edge to 
shorten the journey, but he was eventually dethroned and placed 
on one of the horses; and now that no neck but his own was in 
jeopardy general satisfaction prevailed and confidence was re- 
stored. 

Here we came on the river (save the mark!), a large, broad 
sinuosity of boulder and pebble, along one side of which trickled 
“ mucho agua’’—anglicé,a rivulet which those possessed of power- 
ful eyesight were able to make out unaided by their binoculars, 
about enough water for a frugal housewife to boil her beans and 
cabbage in. Well, we can’t have everything; the dry, bracing 
climate of Mexico and the moisture and verdure of Old Eng- 
land together. Not being farmers, we prefer things as they are; 
besides, water, being scarce, has a corresponding value and is 
worth more than the land it fertilizes, and farm produce has 
a high value; it’s as long as it’s broad. 

A friend once remarked that if Mexico had more water 
and different inhabitants it would be a delightful country, 
which elicited the rejoinder that the same remark would apply 
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to Tartarus, a reply more epigrammatic than just. For this 
country grows upon one, and Humboldt is not the only for- 
eigner who has felt its charm. Still it is a dry country, as the 
writer once proved, riding a day and a half between two rivers ; 
and his patient steed, unprovided with evena flask of refresh- 
ment, must have been yet more strongly of that opinion. Why 
_ he did not burst himself by the amount he finally gulped down, 

or why, like Munchausen’s horse, he did not empty the stream by 
his prolonged efforts, has always remained to me a mystery. 

So for hours we wound our way through mountain wilds and 
desolations, seeing no sign of human habitation and little animal 
life of any sort or kind. But it must not be hence inferred that 
these lands are useless; the Yankee farmer, his view limited to 
hogs and corn, might have no use for them; but large flocks of 
goats flourish and increase in districts like these, finding in bush 
and thorny shrub their favorite sustenance. Their skins consti- 
tute their chief value, goat’s flesh being sold in the towns for 
what it will fetch; a nickle fora leg is certainly not excessive; 
animal diet is cheaper than any other, and a great benefit this 
must be to the poorer folk. But the frequent spectacle of half- 
a-dozen kids lashed together by the forefeet and balancing each 
other on the back of an ass, their bodies and hind legs dangling 
helplessly in space, they the while performing a piteous chorus, is 
not one that Mr. Bergh’s Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals would be likely to approve; and if the goatherds were 
now and then suspended by their thumbs from a rafter for a few 
hours at a stretch it might perchance give them a practical les- 
son in humanity. 

In these mountain wastes is found an inexhaustible quantity 
of lechuguilla, a smail plant of the aloe family, the strong fibre 
of which, called ixtle, is one of the staple Mexican products— 
tougher than hemp, and of great value for ropemaking and the 
manufacture of mats and brushes. The laborer engaged in pro- 
curing this fibre betakes himself to the wilderness, stretches his 
blanket as a shelter on a bush or booth of rods, and, seating him- 
self beneath it, with a common knife draws the white, strong 
strings from the lechuguilla leaves with which he has surrounded 
himself. More work can be done, however, by the aid of an in- 
expensive and portable machine now made in the United States ; 
but an arroba (25 lbs ) is in any case a good day’s work. 

Before noon we reached the hacienda, consisting of a large 
square of adobe buildings, with corrals, barns, stores, out-houses, 
and tanks for drinking-water. It was an extensive place, though 
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decaying ; but a little money spent in plaster, whitewash, and 
other needed repairs would do wonders. On entering the own- 
er’s house the effect was that which one experiences in chancing 
on some deserted military post in the Territories; but in this 
case the building was tenanted, absence of adornment and fur- 
niture to the contrary notwithstanding. Some of the smaller 
dwellings were more homelike, and in one of these we took our 
meals, our female companion of the journey, one of the daugh- 
ters of the house, supplying our needs with ready grace, her 
cigarette in her mouth, and her beaming smile suffusing her 
features. Her brother’s baby swung chandelier-like from the 
ceiling in its cradle, a converted oil-can case; neighbors lounged 
in and out by the open door to see what it was all about, and we 
thought that to sit on the corner of the bed, or on a candle-box, 
dining on tortillas and frijoles hot and hot from the kitchen, was 
an al fresco feast by no means to be despised. One rough-look- 
ing old gentleman, weatherbeaten as his habiliments, asked us 
into his house, and with honest pride showed us a photograph 
of bis son, a professional man and master of six languages. And 
then a vast individual, stouter than the head-man of a village in 
Hindoostan, introduced himself to us, and did the honors of his 
home ; like a wise man, he let others do the working—he having 
several dozen hands employed in collecting ixtle—giving him 
leisure to retain his two hundred and forty pounds of avoirdupois, 
and means enough to surround himself with various conveni- 
ences and mementos of civilization which one was astonished to 
see in parts so remote. 

The one thing in thorough repair on the property was the 
chapel, built in 1803, and but lately restored in taste which we 
have not the heart to criticize. The local decorators acted up 
to their lights, and the best of us cando nomore. “ Stiil wedded 
to their old habits,” remarked one of the party, “no progress 
here.” Tous it seemed inexpressibly touching that amidst all 
this poverty and decay means should yet be found to rightly 
order the house in which a Bread of higher worth than that 
grown in neighboring fields is dispensed to the simple popula- 
tion, and we wondered whether our mammoth wheat-farms in 
the Western States, already alluded to, have also their temples 
of the Most ‘High. 


“Man, as a moral and intelligent being, cannot be made happy merely 
by explosions of merriment, or by a cheerfulness derived only from 
stacks of corn or vats full of new wine. . . . Amidst all her joyful increase “ 
Nature breathes a sadness which directs us beyond the earth for a remedy. 
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Like many a marble statue of Mary, ever virgin, nature says, Look above 
me to my Maker. And by the sadness which underlies her smile she 
directs us away from this shadow of death to worlds where ‘their sun shall 
no more go down, nor their moon withdraw her shining.’ ” 


A night’s rest at the hacienda was a choice of evils. Those 
possessed of a lofty indifference to fleas arranged their couches 
on the earthen floor, but others, more squeamish, in the absence 
of bedsteads, sought repose stretched on narrow benches, and 
eclipsed the feats of the mighty Blondin, who exhibited his dex- 
terity in balancing his body only during waking hours. The 
entire absence of the lavatory and its adjuncts proved embarrass- 
ing for some days, till the writer, panting for relief from his 
earthy envelope, surreptitiously abstracted some soap from his 
travelling-bag, and, adjourning to the horse-pond, cleansed his 
hands forthwith, to the admiration and wonderment of the un- 
washen natives. 

Rides about the property were most interesting. Marvellous 
engineering skill has been displayed in the construction of the 
endless succession of irrigation ditches and their ramifications. 
The amount of’ land cultivated and capable of culture is bewil- 
dering, and the yield enormous, the towering corn-stalks being 
sometimes weighted with two or three cobs covered with, say, 
a thousand grains each. And when this is cut a dense carpet 
of grass of deepest emerald remains, on which and the corn- 
stalks the oxen speedily fatten and attain to the true form of 
bovine grace; and when we remember that two good crops, 
wheat and corn, are yearly taken from the same ground, and 
that without the use of fertilizers, it may be seen that the soil 
cannot readily be exhausted. The implements employed are of 
the crudest description, the single-handled wooden plough 
merely scratching the ground. Owners without meansto pay 
wages often farm on the share system, but this, too, implies capi- 
tal; for the laborers being destitute of means, the landlord must 
provide tools, seed, and beasts. How should these places be 
treated? Owned by princes and worked by poorly-paid labor ? 
acquired by companies and sold or let in moderate portions to 
yeomen farmers? or how? Some little time ago, we believe, a 
Socialistic colony was established on the Mexican Pacific coast. 
There is certainly more sense in this than in speechifying against 
the existing order in large centres of population, and trying to 
render the artisan dissatisfied with his lot. It will be interesting 
to watch the outcome of the experiment mentioned. In an able 
paper recently read it is pointed out that 
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“the sentiment and aspiration of Socialism are distinctively Christian 
To be pained by the discrepancies of conditions round us; to own the 
enormous chasm yawning between Lazarus and Dives; to hold the broth- 
erhood and essential equality of all the children of our Father—if this is the 
spirit of Socialism, so it is also the spirit of Christianity. . . . Every Chris- 
tian is a bit of a Socialist, and every Socialist is a bit of a Christian. Social- 
ism only exists in Christian countries.” 


But granting all this, our scheme cannot be worked out with- 
out a head, a presiding spirit of considerable administrative pow- 
er, and he must be seconded by able lieutenants. Though the 
district is healthy, we must have our physicians, and it is to be 
hoped the chapel will not be converted into a materialistic lec- 
ture-hall. Can Socialism fill these conditions? We quote again 
from the paper just referred to: 


“No doubt the city of God itself is a place where men hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more. But supposing this attained in glorified work- 
houses and model lodging-houses, what then? AsI lay down Socialistic 
books I sometimes seem to see men, each like the other, ticketed and la- 
belled, and hear the boast: ‘There are none but workmen here.’ Give 
humanity any end but dying of dulness ; the slow holocaust of humdrum, the 
stertorous martyrdom of stupidity. . . . Socialism takes no account of the 
spiritual nature, says nothing of sorrow or sin, of penitence or pardon. In 
the perfectly drained rows of model lodging-houses, where it proposes to 
feed the millions of the future, it makes no provision against these inher- 
ent evils of our earthly condition. It may squeeze all things flat; it can- 
not make all things new.” 


One thing is certain, these vast fertile tracts of Mexico are not 
for ever going to lie fallow or partially developed ; as in ages 
long ago so now the movement of population is Westward, and 
the Rio Grande is fordable. The Mexican government is aware 
of the fact that an increased industrious population means in- 
creased production, increased revenue, and increased national 
prosperity. It will encourage and assist any reasonable project 
of the character in question. And it does seem passing strange 
that men should make their homes in plains which during the 
greater portion of the year are frozen wastes and chilly solitudes, 
when the garden of the Lord lies before them in Mexico, spark- 
ling in perpetual sunshine. But the matter must be taken in 
hand by a capitalist, a syndicate, or a company, and the large 
estates let, leased, or sold in manageable portions to farmers. 
The only chances the poor white man now has in the country 
are on the railroads, and in the mines and business houses of 
foreigners. 

One hears various stories of the treatment of strangers by 
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Mexican employers that are not encouraging. Thus, a proprietor 
engaged an American engineer to manage his saw-mill. Now, 
when a thing is done by a competent hand it appears simplicity 
itself. So the cunning Mexican carefully observed his work- 
man’s movements, and then, estimating that thirty dollars a 
month in wages would be more economical than a hundred, 
forthwith replaced the trained mechanic by a native, with this 
result: on the first day of the new régime the machinery was 
broken ; no one competent to repair it could be found, and the 
business came to a full stop. Plenty of similar instances of 
short-sighted acuteness might be cited. It is better to employ 
than to be employed by the Mexican. One poor fellow we 
knew, an amiable person of some literary power, grinding in 
the prison-house for the Philistines: in other words, teaching 
English in the public schools for thirty-five dollars a month—if 
he could get it. 

When you find a prosperous hacienda it often happens that it 
is the property of a native lady who has married a foreigner ; the 
former is the capitalist, but the latter supplies the brain-power 
and activity without which capital is of little avail. We 
lately visited a property of this description in the neighborhood 
of a large town, and a charming place it was. There is the 
busy hum of the cotton factory, employing seventy or eighty 
hands—and the Mexicans are said to be teachable and to make 
very good mill operatives—hard by is the flour-mill; then there 
is the distillery, where mescal is made from the maguey, of which 
there is a considerable plantation adjacent. And something else 
is thought of but mere money-making: there are several gardens 
with broad gravel walks, flowers and fruit trees, fountains and 
fish-ponds stocked with golden carp. The avenue of noble trees 
by which the property is approached makes the visitor imagine 
that he is entering a baronial demesne in Europe, and a lovely 
little park of dark evergreens stands in the centre of the place 
facing the owner’s residence; the houses of the work-people being 
ranged in a broad street on either side, clean, substantial, and 
orderly. The foreman is a Frenchman, and the proprietor’s son, 
a handsome, bright young fellow, combining in his person the 
united graces and virtues of Gaul and Iberia, gives a general 
supervision to the whole, and occasionally betakes him to the 
neighboring mountains for a few days with rifle and hound, 
bearing back with him bears or deer as tokens of his prowess. 
These heights are heavily timbered with oak, pine, and cedar, 
and the woodmen who cut and remove the fuel on the backs of 
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asses pay a toll to the owner for the privilege. Lime is also 
prepared for building purposes; goats and cattle browse on the 
rich herbage; and a little cultivation is undertaken. Looking on 
the broad expanse of rich, black soil, with a sufficiency of water 
to give it a high productiveness, we mentally construct an idyllic 
picture. Wild grasses have given place to crops of grain, the 
substantial farmer has replaced the sandal-shod goat-herd, and 
where the howl of the coyote was heard the prattle of children’s 
voices enlivens the smiling homestead. 
C. E. Hopson. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In the foregoing paper, intended as it is for general readers, 
we have studiously avoided the wearisome statistics of the emi- 
gration agent. But for the benefit of any would-be Mexican emi- 
grant who may chance to see it we here add a few facts. 

The Mexican government is acting in an enlightened spirit, 
and, as its own population does not increase and is moreover 
poor, welcomes Jdondé fide, industrious emigrants whencesoever 
they may come, and offers them all assistance and protection. 
It is found more economical for this work to be left to private 
companies than for the government to undertake it. In some 
cases, in consideration of surveying unimproved lands, the com- 
pany receives from government a portion of it, say athird. A 
great deal of attention is now attracted to colonization in the 
territory of Lower California. Lorenzo Castro, in his Repudlic 
of Mexico, gives this district twenty-two thousand inhabitants and 
eight thousand square leagues. He describes it as 


“achain of mountains bathed by the sea. ... The country is broken, 
its plains barren, and the landscape disagreeable and unpleasant to the eye. 
The climate is temperate in its northern portion and extremely warm in 
the south. . . . Natural productions are but few, for the want of streams, 
the scarcity of rains, and the barrenness of the soil.” 


For our own part we would rather buy a hacienda with 
buildings, irrigation ditches, and cultivated land than undertake 
the wearisome task of reducing a desert ; and if a property were 
purchased with judgment, this course might prove the more 
profitable one. Large haciendas may be had at half-a-dollar an 
acre or less. Mexican husbandry is unscientific; the plough is a 
simple wooden affair with an iron point to scratch the soil, and is 
drawn by a yoke of oxen. Possibly, Mexican methods are best 
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for Mexico. Irrigation ditches are skilfully constructed, and no 
people understand the whole matter better than these; but per- 
haps they are too generous with the water. Wheat is sown in 
October and reaped in the spring, the fields being irrigated 
monthly. After this corn and pumpkins are planted, which are 
irrigated three times and gathered about September. Prices 
vary very much, but two dollars and a half a bushel for wheat and 
seventy-five cents for corn is a good average at present. Wheat- 
straw, cured in the milk, is used instead of hay, and costs some- 
times fourteen dollars a ton; corn-stalks are also chopped up 
and fed to work animals. 

No doubt the cultivation of cotton would pay very well, as 
there are a number of mills to supply. The best cotton comes 
from the Laguna district, with Villa Lerdo, at the junction of the 
Mexican Central and the Mexican National Railroads, as its dis- 
tributing centre; much cotton is imported from the United 
States. No doubt fodder crops—alfalfa, johnson grass, timothy, 
millet, luzerne, and so on—would pay well on lands with con- 
venient railroad facilities. As these are being increased prices 
are being equalized, the old mode of transportation by lumbering 
ox-cart or on the backs of asses being tedious and costly. Some 
persons assert that the railroads bring rain with them; in Coa- 
huila there certainly appears to be enough for anybody. This 
State will probably attract emigrants to it, being so near the 
American frontier, having plenty of water, good soil, railway 
facilities, and a choice of climates. It is hard to imagine where 
so perfect a climate may be found as that about the capital of 
this State; certainly in no part of the United States with which 
we are acquainted, and we have lived in most sections. There is 
a winter, though neither long nor severe, and one does not per- 
spire in the summer, except, of course, from exercise; it is a 
country formed for the white man to work in. Fruits and vege- 
tables of the temperate zone flourish and it is a garden of roses. 
At Parras there are many vineyards, and it is famous for its 
wines and brandies; this industry is peculiarly adapted to this 
district. The art of making good butter and cheese is unknown, 
and one pays seventy-five cents per pound for Goshen butter or 
the sour, unsavoury produce of the country; a well-conducted 
dairy would meet a want. 

The simplest and most promising industry of the country is 
the produce of ixtle already referred to. The hands who gather 
it are paid about half-a-dollar for an arroba, which sells on the 
spot at double the money, and at Tampico for half as much 
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again. The trade in hides and goat-skins is considerable, and 
when systematic farming and stall-feeding is adopted, a good 
class of beef will be produced, to be shipped by rail to the capi- 
tal of the Republic, and other large centres of population. 
Those wishing for information on Mexican land laws, titles, etc., 
may consult Castro’s book already referred to, and he himself 
having had some forty years’ experience in the subject, must be a 
good authority on Mexican titles. The same remarks apply to 
the postmaster of San Antonio, Texas (where, too, Mr. Castro 
resides), but his official duties, added to the care of some eight 
millions of money which, to the gratification of himself and his 
friends, has lately fallen to his lot, may disincline him to other 
business. On titles to properties bankers at the leading cities 
might be properly consulted, and Mr. Seixas, an American gen- 
tleman long resident in Mexico, and now at Saltillo, has many 


valuable properties placed in his hands for sale. 
C. E. H. 





CHURCH MUSIC: ITS ORIGIN AND DIFFERENT 
FORMS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL chant forms an important part of the Liturgy 
of the church, and greatly promotes devotion and piety if com- 
posed and executed according to the spirit of religion. 


“The church,” says St. Basil, “in order to excite in our souls tender 
sentiments of piety, combines with her teaching an agreeable melody, 
that, though unable to understand the words pronounced, our hearts may 
be lured to a willing captivity in the soft bondage of its delicious sweet- 
ness.” 


St. Augustine thus recalls the memories of what he had heard 
in the church of Milan: 


“The hymns and songs, O my God ! and the sweet chant of thy church 
stirred and penetrated my being. These voices streamed upon my ears 
and caused truth to flow into my heart; from its springs the emotions 
welled up and lastly tears poured forth, and I rejoiced in them.” 


Nothing, however, is known of the music which the early 
Christians sang in their churches, and whatever may be ad- 
vanced as to the origin of early church music rests on specula- 
tion rather than on fact. Not one piece of music, either of the 
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Hebrews before Christ or of the Christians before the era of 
St. Gregory the Great, is now in existence. Even the Gregorian 
chant, which was sung from the day of the great saint until the 
day of Guido of Arezzo, four hundred years later, though some 
fragments exist, is quite unintelligible. The signs which ex- 
pressed the value of the notes were learned in the musical 
schools by means of tradition, and when Guido changed the 
method of teaching they were no longer used, and their mean- 
ing became lost. 

The Greeks attained to a higher degree of civilization than 
the Egyptians, yet the latter were more advanced in music. 
The old Greek instruments, found in ruins and preserved in 
museums, are not furnished with a neck, and each string is capa- 
ble of producing but one tone; whilst some Egyptian instruments 
have been found furnished with a neck and dividing marks, so 
that by the pressure of the fingers, shortening or lengthening the 
strings on the neck, a deeper or higher tone could be produced. 
The Hebrews were for four hundred years in captivity in Egypt, 
and it is by no means unreasonable to suppose that there they 
became acquainted with this more advanced music, and that in 
the Promised Land they used the same general style of music, 
the same or similar musical instruments. “ Praise him with 
sound of trumpet, praise him with psaltery and harp. Praise 
him with timbrel, praise him with strings and organs. Praise 
him on high-sounding cymbals” (Psalm cl. 3-5). Their music, 
if it corresponded to the poetry of their psalms, hymns, and can- 
ticles, must have been beautiful. The Lord sang a canticle after 
the Last Supper, “and when they had said a hymn, they went 
forth to the Mount of Olives” (Mark xiv. 26). Said, in this 
place, means sung, “for a hymn is sung,” says St. Augustine, 
commenting on this passage. Some conclude from old Hebrew 
rituals that this was the hymn which the Hebrews sang in 
thanksgiving after the eating of the Paschal Lamb, which com- 
menced with Psalm cxii., Jv exitu Israel de Aigypto, and finished 
with Psalm cxviii., Beati tmmaculati in via. 

The early Christians sang in their churches, St. Paul admon- 
ishing, Eph. v. 19: “ Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual canticles, singing and making melody in your 
hearts to the Lord.” The first converts to Christianity came 
from among the Jews, many Christian rites and ceremonies 
found their origin in the Jewish rites and ceremonies, and may 
we not conclude that the music also of the early church was 
borrowed from the synagogue? But who can tell its nature, its 
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melody and composition? As the church spread among differ- 
ent nationalities, her rites were modified by the temper, habits, 
and costumes of these different peoples, and her music also was 
modified and altered according to the pre-existing national musi- 
cal taste. There was then no Congregation of Rites to prescribe 
universal and exact ceremonies and vestments and chant for the 
universal church, and each nation, whilst keeping to the unity of 
faith, suited itself to its own predilection and national tradition. 
The various Eastern rites, the Slavonian, Bulgarian, Ambrosian, 
Spanish, Lyonnese, the Sarum rite in England, etc., bear testi- 
mony to this diversity. As with the ceremonies of each national 
church, so also with its chants and canticles. The Jews sang 
some psalms alternately, in two choirs; not so the faithful in the 
Western Church until the time of St. Ambrose (who died 397), 
who was the first, at Milan, to establish this custom, according 
to what he had already heard in the Oriental churches, and it was 
from Milan that antiphonal singing spread to all the churches in 
the West. He is said to have first introduced in the West the 
custom of singing hymns, and most of the hymns which occur in 
the daily or ferial office are ascribed to St. Ambrose. Pruden- 
tius and Hilary, contemporaries of Ambrose, composed also 
many of the hymns of the Roman Breviary. The Gloria in the 
days of St. Gregory was recited by the bishops on Sundays and 
feast days, and by the priests only on Easter, and the Credo was 
not said at all in the Roman Church: as Mabillon remarks: “ It 
needed not to make a profession of faith, because it had never 
been affected by any heresy.” 

To understand the gradual development of music we should 
first call attention to the great difficulty with which pupils had in 
early times to contend in order to learn the value and pitch of 
each note. The notation of music among the ancients was very 
inaccurate and intricate. They knew neither bars, nor clefs, nor 
keys. The Greeks used all the letters of the alphabet, each letter 
indicating a certain note, and when notes went above or below 
them, in height or depth, the same alphabet was used, but invert- 
ed or contorted. Pope Gregory (who died 604), a great lover of 
music, improved on the Greek method by using only seven let- 
ters, a, b,c, d, e, f,g; the first seven were made by capital letters, 
the next by ordinary letters, the third seven by doubling the let- 
ters, etc., and in the reformation of church music he based him- 
self principally upon the Ambrosian chant. John the Deacon, 
who lived towards the end of the ninth century, thus writes in 
his life of Saint Gregory: ~ 
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“ He built two dwellings, one at the Church of St. Peter, the other at the 
Lateran patriarchal house, where unto this day are still preserved the couch 
on which he reposed when modulating, his strap (flagellum) with which he 
threatened the boys, and also the authentic Antiphonary.” 


From the Roman schools, which existed for over three hundred 
years, singers were sent to England, Germany, and France, but 
many of the churches, especially in France, fell back to their old 
chants, which, if more barbarous, were better suited to the popu- 
lar musical taste and comprehension. Abuses crept in, and al- 
ready in the life of St. Leo II., who died 683, we read that he 
reformed the Gregorian chant and composed several hymns for 
the divine office. The middle ages, with their migration of nations, 
and great civil disturbances, were not a suitable time for the im- 
provement and advance of arts. Guido of Arezzo, in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, invented the bars and clefs; he 
discarded the letters of the alphabet, and substituted the first sylla- 
bles of the beginning and middle of the three first lines of the 
hymn in honor of St. John the Baptist: 


UT queant laxis REsonare fibris 
Mira gestorum FAmuli tuorum, 
SOLve polluti LAbii reatum 

Sancte Joannes. 


He made use of two movable clefs, of G and F, as we now call 
them, which, placed on any bar, indicated the beginning of his 
notation. This so facilitated the teaching of music that, whereas 
before it required three years to acquire the art of solmization, 
it now required but as many weeks. 

As a matter of interest to musicians we here add a few re- 
marks. The ancient nations had a predilection for the sombre 
and grand modulation of music, and commenced the scale with 
the minor key of A. Guido changed it to the major UT or C. 
St. Gregory adopted seven notes, a, 4, c, d, e, f, g, the same as 
now commonly used; Guido used only six, from UT (c) to LA (a). 
This was undoubtedly a retrogressive movement, and later on the 
seventh was again added and called si. The sign p, mol or flat, 
which lowers the note a half-tone, was known already at the time 
of Guido, and was used to soften the fourth when ascending, to 
be replaced by the sign 4, natural, when descending the scale; 
but the sign ¢, dur or sharp, which elevates a note half a tone, 
was invented about two hundred and fifty years after Guido's 
death. In the old Gregorian system sharps are unknown and the 
newer editions have also discarded them. Counterpoint and 
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harmony were invented after the great disturbances of the middle 
ages, when music, cut loose of its narrow swaddling clothes, be- 
gan to be cultivated in earnest and made rapid strides in ad- 
vance, 

Gregorian chant thus belongs to the infant days of musical art; 
we admire it for its simplicity and a certain solemnity, which the 
flavor of antiquity has imparted to it. Some of its compositions, 
especially the Requiem Mass and some of the hymns, many of 
which date from a far later period than St. Gregory—the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth century—are truly grand, impressive, and 
majestic; but the greatest portion of the Gregorian chant lacks 
harmony and melody. Owing to the innumerable variations in 
the older manuscript copies, even the best experts find it impos- 
sible to tell which manuscripts come nearest to the early Gre- 
gorian chant. 

Gregorian chant was sung in cloister and monastery, but it 
was not much relished by the people in the parochial churches, 
particularly in those which had but few clergy ;* and the music 
substituted to please the people soon degenerated into songs, 
worldly, light, and frivolous, which evoked the bulls of popes and 
the decrees of councils to check this crying abuse. 

It is said that the Council of Trent intended to pass some 
severe canons against the music then in vogue, but just at that 
time Palestrina composed his church music, which, though en- 
tirely unlike the Gregorian, was received with such favor as to 
prevent a strict legislation on the part of the council. But, not- 
withstanding these endeavors, the Gregorian was not successful 
in keeping its ground to the exclusion of other music. At the 
present day very few churches confine themselves to this chant 
alone. Nor is it intended by the church that it should be so. 
All the basilicas in Rome have their own figured music, of a 
rather florid style, not printed but in manuscript, for fear they 
might lose the exclusive ownership. 

In 1882 there were in Rome but three churches, and two of 
these collegiate churches, which confined themselves to the Gre- 
gorian chant. And why should they? The rigid architectural 
style of earlier ages was superseded by the florid Gothic style of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth century, and why should not the 
rigid and uncultivated style of early music be developed by 


* A law passed in the year 520 prescribed that the principal church of Rome should have 
sixty priests, one hundred deacons, ninety subdeacons, one hundred and ten readers, twenty 
ehanters. Clerics were required to learn music; what a grand and tremendous choir, then, of 
three hundred and eighty trained voices! These, supported by a powerful organ, would un- 
doubtedly satisfy the musical taste of any congregation, and would soon teach them to join in. 
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man’s genius and be made subservient to God’s service? Why 
not adopt the grand chords, the harmonious melodies of later 
composers wherewith to praise the Lord and to chant of his 
glory and power? If they breathe religion, if they are the out- 
pourings of devotion, why not dedicate them to Him who 
granted genius to the composers? 

Tollatur abusus, maneat usus. This seems to be the guiding 
rule of the church in this matter, as we will now see by its de- 
crees. The Council of Trent, De Sacrificio Misse, commands the 
ordinaries of dioceses “to banish from the churches that kind of 
music which, whether for organ or for chant, contains anything 
lascivious or impure.” The Second Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, No. 361, repeats the same injunction, and in No. 380 
recommends the teaching of the rudiments of Gregorian chant 
in parochial schools, so that the people may sing at Vespers and 
other similar services. Mark, no mention is made of the people 
singing at Mass. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, held 
1884, speaks in the same manner, and specifies in No. 117 that 
profane melodies be not used, but only such as are grave, pious, 
and truly ecclesiastical. It forbids music that mutilates the 
words of the Liturgy or repeats them by too frequent iteration, 
or transposes them in such a manner as to change their meaning 
either entirely or partially. 

The same council refused to entertain a motion made by a 
few bishops, to give the council’s recommendation to the so- 
called Czecilian music. Neither the Council of Trent nor the 
Council of Baltimore, approved by Rome, desired to enforce, not 
even to recommend, any particular kind of figured music; they 
only specified what kind of music should not be tolerated in the 
churches. The Gregorian chant stands in high favor with the 
church and is decidedly her property; it is the only music to 
which she has deigned to give her full approval, because it con- 
tains nothing that can ever be censured in the least: it is grave, 
not lascivious, impure, or profane; it does not mutilate, trans- 
pose, or repeat the words of the Liturgy. Still, in view of the 
fact that all Roman basilicas execute their own figured music, 
that it is sung in the solemn Papal celebrations at Rome, that in 
principle it is neither condemned nor disapproved by popes or 
councils, we may conclude that the ordinaries of dioceses need 
not be more Roman than Rome itself. It is their duty to be 
vigilant, to banish from choirs all music frivolous, sensuous, 
worldly; music that does violence to the Liturgy of divine ser- 
vice ; and should abuse run so high that nothing but an heroic 
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and extreme measure could check it, it might then be deemed 
the bishop’s duty to banish all figured music, and to tolerate 
nothing but what the church has approved—the Gregorian 
chant. 

F, JANSSENS. 





PHILIP H. SHERIDAN. 


Fair Arlington, mute camp of warriors’ tombs, 
Thy fame is perfect now! For in thy breast 
Is laid the Nation’s Mars. Break not his rest, 
Save when the funeral volley hoarsely booms 
Across some new-made grave within thy glooms. 
God grant him peace! He loved sweet Peace the best, 
E’en when, like scourging whirlwind of the West, 
He swept the valleys, arm’d with War’s dread dooms. 


He warred to strangle War. The horrid game 


Of blood begun, he knew it must be played 
Unto the bitter end; and Mercy bade 
Him play it fast. So, where his riders came 
They rode like Ruin’s angels, battle-mad ; 
And War made way for Peace, as he had prayed. 


CHARLES ALPHONS WINGERTER. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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JOHN VAN ALSTYNE’S FACTORY. 


XXXIII, 
CORDS OF ADAM. 
**T will draw them with the cords of Adam.”—Osee xi. 4, 


THE day, which had been clear as well as cold until several 
hours past noon, was fast growing gray and blustery when Zip- 
porah let herself out of the front door. The air was heavy, 
either with the promise of unshed snow—which would not be so 
bad a thing to be caught in, thought the girl—or, possibly, with 
the sharp, disagreeable needles of sleet and hail. But she was in 
the mood to be venturesome in any case. She was thoroughly 
dissatisfied with herself and with things in general, for reasons 
into which she did not care to look too curiously. 

Although she was no longer the Zipporah who had stood on 
Shirley’s corner, innocently quarrelling with her maidenly im- 
pulses, and essaying to put them down with the strong hand of 
common sense, yet she had not even now given up her fight to 
the extent of squarely admitting to herself that she had one on 
her hands. The last two months should have done a good deal 
towards enlightening her had she been less nervously bent on 
blindness. But she was like one who has been half-asleep _be- 
hind jealously drawn curtains, not anxious to admit the day with 
its call to action and decision. To such idlers it happens now 
and again to oversleep themselves entirely, and to find, when they 
are ready to welcome the light, that thick darkness has once 
more settled down upon them. 

Some dim notion that a catastrophe of this kind had befallen 
her had been besieging the girl’s mind for the last fortnight, and 
to-day nothing prevented its triumphant entrance but the sheer, 
blind courage that will not admit itself beaten even in extremity, 
and which sometimes carries the day at last by virtue of its appa- 
rently insensate resistance in the face of long odds. There had 
been many times when she and Paul Murray had drawn so peril- 
ously near each other that the barrier between them, fully de- 
fined as to its nature to his apprehension only, had been more 
than once in danger of yielding altogether. Both of them had felt 
it, but in their different fashions—he entirely conscious, she 
averting her eyes and flying, as she had done again to-day. Per- 
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haps it was only the veil of reserve which nearly hid the girl’s 
heart from her own view in guarding it so jealously from his, which 
had finally allowed her lover to persuade himself that he alone 
would be the sufferer from their knowledge of each other, and 
that he might absolve himself from any explanation. Possibly 
he was afraid to trust himself to make one, since it was only 
when he was away from her that he was able to be quite so sure 
that she was scathless. At all events, after yielding again and 
again to a temptation which on each occasion he assured himself 
that he would master in the end, he had at last grown certain 
that it was mastering him, and must be dealt with by the strong 
hand, and at once, if it were to be dealt with successfully at all. 
But as frequent meetings could not well be avoided under the 
existing circumstances, it was his manner only that had changed, 
and that in ways so undefinable that the girl, while she was quick 
to feel the difference, was more than puzzled to account to her- 
self for the sense of depression and of ill omen that had begun 
to cloud her remembrance of their recent meetings. 

She had run away from danger many times, and knew it, but 
that was instinctive and inevitable. She was an Atalanta whom 
no golden apples would ever cause to stop or turn her face. If 
she were caught it would be by a pursuer who legitimately out- 
stripped her in the running. More than once the beating of her 
heart had warned her that her strength was failing and that the 
end was near. What would the end be like? That there wasa 
scruple in his way she knew, but its strength she underestimat- 
ed, measuring it by that of her own feminine pride, whose gauge 
she had of late taken more exactly. Would he give.way, so that 
they might meet on equal terms? Why not? But was she 
quite sure that she wished to see him yield? Would she not, at 
least, be willing to make concessions if she could bring him to the 
point of bending first? Spite of her criticism of the Dofia Blan- 
ca, it was in her also to say, “ Return to the desert—don’t give in 
for me.” They are not the weakest women in whom that senti- 
ment is developed the most strongly. The girl was built on 
honestly natural lines, and the supernatural lay as yet entirely 
beyond her. Perhaps she had reached her first real appreciation 
of what it might mean to him this very day. 

Something, at all events, had quickened in her. The sense of 
failure and disappointment which had dimly troubled her for the 
last fortnight had grown more palpable in these days when Paul 
Murray had absented himself altogether from the house, for a 
reason of which she knew nothing, not having been in the room 
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when the doctor advised him to keep himself for the pres- 
ent out of John Van Alstyne’s sight. Of all possible endings to 
her flight, that of the cessation of pursuit had never once oc- 
curred to her until now. What was in Paul Murray’s heart had 
been more than once too evident in his eyesfor her to misread 
it, and if she averted her own it was only because that was her 
nature. Half-denying it to herself, she had yet instinctively 
credited him with knowing how things were going with her, at 
least as fully as she knew with regard to him. And that he was 
a man of honor and of conscience she knew as she knew his eyes 
were blue and his hands strong. Two weeks ago nothing could 
have made her believe that her little romance could end as she 
now perceived that it was ending. 

She had said nothing as yet toany one but John Van Alstyne 
himself of her determination to remain in the village for the 
present, though she had this very morning written the letter 
which should notify her parents of her intention and the reason 
for it. She had been entirely honest both in her reason and her 
statement of it. It was for the old man’s sake alone that she had 
resolved to stay at her self-appointed post of duty. Yet doubt- 
less there had lain at the bottom of her reticence to her pupils, 
when she had closed the school on the previous Friday noon, 
some unavowed hope that what he would naturally take to mean 
her impending departure would restore matters to their old foot- 
ing between her and Paul Murray. But as he continued to stay 
away, and, even now when he had come, had not put a single 
question which suggested that he had given her movements a 
passing consideration, the horrible dread that he might suppose she 
stayed on his account seized and worried her as one beast worries 
another. Even the unavowed hope whose existence she would 
have calmly denied to herself a few days earlier now showed itself 
unblushingly, and mocked at her until shame drove her from the 
ground where charity had entrenched her, and she resolved to 
tear up her letter, to take back her promise to John Van Alstyne, 
and to go home the very next day. Altogether, she had a “ bad 
quarter of an hour” of it as she was slowly walking toward the 
bridge that blustery Sunday afternoon, the wind, and presently 
the hail, cutting her face with what she may have felt to be a 
salutary castigation. At all events, she made no effort to shield 
herself against it. It was only when the down-pour changed into 
a driving, icy rain which threatened both to drench and to freeze 
her that she turned back toward the house. She had been absent 
perhaps an hour, and as she was going up the steps of the piazza 
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Paul Murray opened the front door. He had an umbrella in his 
hand, and what Zip recognized as her own water-proof hung 
across hisarm. He had thought of her, then. 

“T was just coming to look for you,” he said, holding the 
door wide open; “I should have started when the rain began, 
but it was impossible for me to leave Mr. Van Alstyne just then. 
Are you very wet?” 

“No,” said the girl; “only cold and damp. I was on the 
bridge when it began to pour so, and my dress is water-proof.” 

Paul looked at her critically from head to foot. “ You’d bet- 
ter go and change it,” he advised. ‘It poured with a vengeance 
when it did begin, and you look something more than damp.” 

He had closed the door, but was standing with his hand upon 
the knob. Zipporah turned away without a word and went to- 
ward the stairs. His voice arrested her as she set her foot upon 
the lower step. 

“There.is an excellent fire in the library,” he suggested ; “I 
closed the door as I passed it, thinking you might want to go in 
there to warm yourself. . 

“ Thank you,” said Zip, who had turned half-round to eaten 
“but there is a fire in my own room also.” 

She began her ascent again, but again his voice followed her ; 
he came toward the stairs, laid his hand on the lower banister, 
and looked up at her where she stood, a trifle above him. 

“School is over,” he remarked. The girl nodded. 

“You are going back home, I suppose?” he went on in a 
tentative sort of way. Zip inclined her head again. 

“This week oe 

“To-morrow,” said she, swallowing something in her throat 
and not looking at him. 

“Mr. Van Alstyne will miss his kind nurse sadly, I’m afraid,” 
said Paul. “The squire knows that you are going, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“‘ Not yet,” she answered,-coloring. 

“No? Oughtn’t you to have told him ?” 

Getting no reply, and seeking her eyes in vain, he began 
again : 

“T have business in Riverside to-morrow. Perhaps you can 
be ready to go up in the noon train, when I do?” 

“No,” faltered Zip: “I have—I must wait and see Squire 
Cadwallader. I-—-I forgot about him.” 

She lifted her eyes, and for a minute they looked at each 
other in the half-light coming through the transom window. 

“Come back into the library, won’t you?” he said in a tone 
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grown unfamiliar to her ear of late, and which gave her a little, 
quick shiver. “Not now—when you have changed your dress. 
I have something to say to you. You won't be long, will you?” 

But Zip was long enough. There was lead in her feet, ap- 
parently, and numbness in her fingers, if all the useless efforts she 
made to be quick about her toilette might be put in evidence. 
When she did get down-stairs again the library door stood ajar, 
the glimmer of the fire showing through the opening. Paul 
Murray was standing beside the hearth, his arm resting on the 
mantel-piece, his eyes plunged into the glowing coals. Her step 
was light ; perhaps he did not hear it. She came inside the door 
and stood still, feeling conscious of nothing so vivid as the im- 
pulse to flee upstairs again and hide herself. He looked round 
at her, smiling gravely, and then came and closed the door be- 
hind her. 

“There is a draught,” he gaid, as if the action needed explan- 
ation. “Go over and put yourself in the arm-chair by the fire. 
You look cold.” 

The’girl did as she was bidden, and Paul sat down opposite 
her and looked into the fire again. A coal fell out of the grate 
and tinkled on the fender. A sinister face shaped itself in one of 
the dark hollows that broke the glowing mass above, and looked 
out at Zipporah, who could not turn her eyes away from it. 

“T had something to say to you,” Paul began at last, rising 
and beginning to pace up and down in front of the hearth, “ but 
I don’t know how to say it.” 

He stopped, but if he expected any assistance he was disap- 
pointed. He sat down again and leaned forward, his elbows on 
his knees. 

“ Suppose,” he said, “that Aben Hamet had known himself 
thoroughly at the outset, and had reason to believe that he knew 
Blanca likewise—don’t you think he ought to have gone back to 
the desert at once, without putting her and himself to the pain 
of obliging her to tell him to do so?” 

“T don’t know,” faltered Zip at last, breaking the long pause 
that followed this diplomatic essay in criticism. 

“T think he ought,” said Paul, “ but probably he couldn't. I 
think I ought,” he went on in a way that a strange listener might 
have found irrelevant, but which was plain enough to her to 
whom it was addressed ; “but I, too, have let the occasion slip 
when it was possible. I wish I might ask you not to go home 
to-morrow, or to go only to come back again, and to be my wife. 
But how can I? God knows, there is nothing in this world that 
I want so much as you. You forgive me for telling you so?” 
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“TI thank you,” said the girl, so low that he barely caught the 
words. Then she covered her face with her hands. 

‘*T have been a fool, and worse,” Paul went on with his self- 
accusation. “I knew as well, or nearly so, the first night I ever 
saw you, that it would come to this—so far as | am concerned— 
as I know it now. What I could not have known, or guessed” — 
a little tremble in his voice here—“ was that what was so danger- 
ous, and so sweet, to me, might perhaps become so to you. I 
knew what I was about, God forgive me! for my own part, 
but how were you to know? And how could I tell you? I 
should have kept out of the way.” 

Then there was silence, which, after a time that to both of 
them seemed long, the man broke again : 

“You forgive me? And you understand me?” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” she answered. 

“But you don’t understand me? How shall I explain and 
not seem to wilfully offend you? We differ in religion. I make 
no pretence at being a pious man. Iam only an average, ordi- 
nary, every-day Christian. But that I am, to the core of my 
mind as well as of my heart. I don’t mean that I could not ask 
for and receive a dispensation which would save my conscience 
while permitting me to marry you, remaining in your present 
belief. But there is another obstacle. I promised my mother, 
just before she died, that I would never do a thing like that. 
And almost my only virtue is that I don’t know how to break 
my word.” 

The girl sighed, but she said nothing. The situation could 
not well have been more embarrassing for her. 

“There is only one way,” Paul began again. “For me, no 
change is possible. But what you said up-stairs this afternoon 
gives me courage to ask whether one is not possible to you?” 

“ How should it be? I also have been taught to believe I 
am a Christian—or will be, some day. I can hardly say as much 
about myself at present. But how can you expect me to hold 
the things taught me by my parents more lightly than you do?” 

“Well, if the case were as simple as that, I couldn’t expect 
it. Yet, even if my faith were as narrowly traditional as that 
would make it, I am bound to say that I think it would carry 
its own warranty with it to me, as it does, and I suppose must 
do, to millions in all ages. The test of experience, if it is a nar- 
row one, is a final one, also. We each eat our own loaf. You 
say you cannot call yourself a Christian. Why not?” 

“TI have never joined any church. I have never been bap- 
tized. But, of course, I shall some day.” 
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“Why not mine?” said Paul, with a smile more persuasive, 
and more usual, than any expression that had thus far crossed 
either face. 

“T haven’t any,” responded Zip, a little glimmer coming 
into her eyes also. ‘ But if I had, and you should enter it, what 
would your people say?” 

“T thought we agreed this afternoon that to adhere to a re- 
ligion because our parents did so—or because it was our own, 
simply for that reason—was not an admirable thing to do. Don't 
you see that unless one religion is absolutely true, none is of any 
vital importance? What do you believe, anyway?” 

“T believe the Bible, 1 suppose,” said Zip. 

“So do I,” said Paul. “ We are on common ground so far, at 
any rate. What do you believe about it? Do you believe, to 
take the chief thing at once, that our Lord Jesus Christ is 
God ?”’ 

“Why, of course.”’ 

“ Well, then, how do you avoid the conclusion that the only 
church which even pretends to trace its history back to him 
must be that which he founded ?”’ 

“But I have been told always that it became corrupt, and 
that the Protestant churches came into existence to reform 
Christianity, and to bring it back to what he taught.” 

“ And it never occurred to you that of two contradictories 
both cannot be true? Don’t you see that you cannot at the 
same time believe that God founded a church which he pro- 
mised should never fail, and yet assert that as a matter of fact it 
did fail? Admit the failure of the church, and you have denied 
the Divinity of its founder. You see that?” 

“] think so,” said Zip.. ‘My brother Tom wrote me some- 
thing like it in a letter I got yesterday.” 

Then she blushed, seeing Paul’s amused smile. 

“Did you consult him?” he said. “ You were interested in 
the question, then?”’ 

Zip caught her breath. “ Yes, I was,” she admitted. ‘ But 
Tom denies both.” 

“You mean he denies the Divinity of our Lord? Well, he is 
logical. It is really all or nothing, as we agreed once before to- 
day. But you and I, we stand on the same ground at bottom, 
don’t we? You can’t have faith, I suppose, seeing you have not 
even baptism. But be honest, dear. You want to believe, I see 
you do. And that is the first step, I’ve heard say.” 

It was the old Paul Murray who had somehow got nearer to 
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her during this speech. The laugh was in his eyes again, and 
his hand found hers. She let it lie still a minute, but then she 
drew it away. 

“Yes,” she said, blushing, “I do. But I must be honest with 
myself, and with you, too. As yet, I truly don’t see my way 
clearly. And though I do want to, for your sake, and for mine 
too, still I don’t think it would ever have occurred to me to con- 
sider the matter at all except for you. And how can I be sure 
that is a good motive? Besides, there are my father and mother. 
Do you know how terrible it would seem to them? Who is to 
persuade me what I ought to do?” 

“Not I,” said Paul, rising to his feet again. “ You and | 
are both too far gone to be sure of our own motives. I don’t 
want to persuade you. But, for your own sake, I do want you 
to consider the matter fairly and study Christianity to the bot- 
tom. Your mind is too clear for it to be even moderately safe 
for you to stop short of that. And when you have arrived ata 
decision? You will let me know ?” 

“ Yes,” said the girl, rising also. 

“ And you can’t be ready to go up to town with me to-mor- 
row?” he asked, as they turned toward the door. “I know a 
good priest in Riverside—a convert, too—to whom I would be 
glad to introduce you.” 

“No,” said Zip, in a momentary forgetfulness. “1’m not 
going home just at present. I have written to tell them so. 
How can I leave Mr. Van Alstyne when he needs me so much? 
I promised him.” 

Paul threw back his head and laughed. The girl turned 
scarlet. 

“I thought you told me you were going home to-morrow,” 
he said, catching her hand again and turning her to face the fire. 
“I’m afraid you haven’t any conscience about fibs. Or have 
you just changed your mind? What made you?” 

“TI won’t tell you,” she said in a little heat, yet not quite able 
to keep back a smile. Then she pulled away her hand and ran 
out of the room, 


XXXIV. 


GETTING OUT OF THE WOODS. 


Altogether, Paul Murray felt happier than he had ever 
done in his life before. It seemed to him that he had got onto | 
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a watch-tower whence, far on the horizon line, he beheld all his 
ships coming in, well-laden and prosperous. 

The afternoon had been a notable one to him in more ways 

than that just recounted. He had come up to the house ina 
state of serious and apparently well-founded depression. The 
year was drawing to a close, and if things continued much longer 
as they stood at present with Mr. Van Alstyne, his own hands 
would be tied completely. During the last week one of those 
periodical crises in the business world had taken place which 
disturb trade through all its centres, and to all appearance it was 
likely to be of long standing. At the Corners one of the mills 
was to begin running on half-time the present week, and was like 
enough to close entirely by the end of it. But that was a mere 
item, one of the straws which show how the wind. is blow- 
ing. 
In John Van Alstyne’s factory such a wind, in ordinary 
times, would have blown up “nothing but a shower.” This 
time-it looked as if the veritable deluge had set it. Somehow or 
other, the projects which had shaped ‘themselves between Seth 
Lamson and Mr. Hadleigh had slipped into the stream of current 
rumor, and were now common property throughout the neigh- 
borhood. John Van Alstyne had sunk into complete imbecility, 
though he was fast regaining physical strength and might live on 
for years. His factory could no longer be kept running on the 
existing basis, nor, indeed, on any other, for who was to author- 
ize the necessary access to his capital? His cousin being on 
hand, it was competent for him to make application to have the 
old man adjudged in lunacy, and his business wound up and con- 
verted into cash by the ordinary processes of law ; steps to that 
effect had either been already taken or would speedily be so. 
Such was the gossip which was now on all tongues, and who 
was to dispute it? Things looked black enough for the hands. 
To lose such employment as many of them had now had for 
years was bad enough at the best, but to face the prospect of 
having none at all to replace it for an indefinite period, and at 
the hardest time of the year, was worse still. But that was the 
outlook. Paul Murray, when appealed to for confirmation or for 
contradiction of the reports flying about, could say absolutely 
nothing. He was a fixture at his present post until the year was 
ended, and could keep the works running till then. After that 
he would be powerless. 

Unless, indeed, he had suddenly thought to himself when left 
alone with John Van Alstyne on this Sunday afternoon, the im- 
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possible should happen, and his powers should be renewed at the 
source from which they had originally flowed. He had never 
been sanguine in his hopes for the old man’s recovery. It would 
mean, should it happen, so very. much to him that a certain 
native modesty had, perhaps, more than anything else to do 
with his incredulity about it. Why should the skies fall to let 
him catch a singing, far-flying lark ? 

But to-day the expression of John Van Alstyne’s face, the 
keen intelligence in his eyes, even the word or two which found 
their way across his lips, had begotten an involuntary belief and 
hope within the young man’s mind, The caution Squire Cad- 
wallader had given him passed out of his memory altogether, 
and he acted on his own initiative. Taking a leaf from Zip- 
porah’s book—with the half-conscious imitativeness which belongs 
to the feeling he had for her, perhaps—he sat down before the 
old man and gave him a rapid summary of the state of his affairs. 
Naturally, he omitted all reference to the rumors which have 
been described, but he put the situation clearly in all other re- 
spects. Most of it Mr. Van Alstyne could not but have divined 
already. It was plain enough to Paul Murray that his statement 
was closely followed and fully apprehended. But, after all, 
what could be done about it? That the old man’s tongue was 
still bound was but too evident. Only detached words, or frag- 
ments of them, would issue from it. 

But, while Paul was still facing that difficult problem, one of 
these fragments, reiterated for the third or fourth time, arrested 
his attention, chiefly because it was at last accompanied by a 
significant movement of John Van Alstyne’s right hand. 

“ Paper?” suggested Paul, rising. ‘ Do you want to try to 
write?” 

Plainly, that was exactly what the old man had in mind. 
Without much confidence in the success of such an experiment, 
since he was aware of the failure of those made at Squire Cad- 
wallader’s suggestion a month earlier, Paul brought a pad of 
scribbling paper which he found lying on the table, took a pencil 
from his pocket, and put bothin a convenient position at Mr. Van 
Alstyne’s hand. Evidently the invalid had his own doubts also. 
He made an apparently aimless mark or two, perhaps to test his 
own power to carry out his volition, for while Paul Murray 
turned away his face to conceal the sense of overwhelming fail- 
ure which he felt these meaningless lines had written there too 
plainly, John Van Alstyne went on to make his signature, as 
clear, as characteristically bold as he had ever executed it. 
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He looked up when he had finished it, but Paul’s head was still 
averted. Before he raised it again, John Van Alstyne had at 
last opened the gate of communication between himself and his 
kind. One of the rarer phenomena of aphasia had taken place, 
and while the portals of his speech were still barred, his will and 
his intelligence had regained complete possession of his organs 
of voluntary motion. 

Nevertheless, his instructions were given very briefly. He 
asked for his check-book, and he demanded to see his lawyer 
with the least possible delay. And then, looking out of the win- 
dow near which they were sitting, it was he who, with a touch 
of the old kindness which, perhaps, showed more than anything 
else how completely he was his own man again, had suggested 
to Paul that Zipporah was out in the storm and ought ‘to be 
looked after. And then Paul had found her, and, however their 
affair might terminate, it too had sought the issue of open speech 
and complete mutual understanding, and so had left memories 
behind it which silence, however well comprehended, would 
have been too barren to produce.’ No wonder Paul Murray felt 
light of heart. It was too well ballasted that day with gratitude 
to God to be otherwise than buoyant. 

He called the hands together the next morning, and, without 
referring inany manner to the current gossip, announced to them 
that Mr. Van Alstyne had so far recovered that it was certain 
that the works would be kept running, and the state of affairs 
sketched out by him just before his seizure realized to the letter. 
Possibly the assurance was a trifle premature, like all things 
which depend upon contingencies, however near they seem to 
their actualization, but Paul Murray, though neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, was for that once in the true prophetic 
vein. Prudent as he ordinarily was, he could not refrain from 
leaving behind him something of the gladness he carried with 
him when he went up to Riverside to execute John Van Al- 
styne’s errand to his legal adviser. 

Judge Mount heard him through in silence. Then, turning 
to his desk, he drew out of it a document which he threw across 
the table on either side of which they were sitting. Paul took it 
up and looked at the endorsement on the back of the folio. It 
was the application to the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York of Francis Van Alstyne-Hadleigh, acting for himself and 
other heirs, for a commission in the nature of a writ de /unatico 
inquirendo against John Van Alstyne, of the village of Milton 
Centre, county of ——. It contained his petition, which Paul 
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did not trouble himself to read, followed by the affidavits of 
Sarah Porter Van Alstyne, Seth Lamson, Alfred Morrell Saw- 
yer, and Eben Lant. It was on the last name only that Paul 
Murray paused. 

“ Lant ?” he said, looking across the table at Judge Mount, 
who was smoothing his goatee while regarding Paul over the 
top of his glasses. “ What on earth does Lant know about Mr. 
Van Alstyne’s mental condition?” 

“Been a sort of body-servant to him lately, hasn’t he? 
That’s what his affidavit indicates,” 

Paul looked at the date of Lant’s testimony. It had been 
sworn to before a notary in Milton Corners the previous Mon- 
day. “He made up his valuable mind with considerable rapid- 
ity,” he said. “He must have been at Mr. Van Alstyne’s house 
just about a week when this was signed, and I am greatly in 
error if his opportunities for seeing him have exceeded a half an 
hour daily. Most of his free time is spent in bodzing about the 
village. He is at the house at all only because his wife and 
children were taken in there asa sort of charity, and he has 
been allowed to make himself useful in little ways in order to 
save what remnant of self-respect he has left. As for Mr. Lam- 
son, I am aware that he has called once or twice lately, in com- 
pany with Dr. Sawyer, and that he was present when Mr. Van 
Alstyne had his stroke. But as for Mr. Hadleigh, I am not sure 
that he saw him at all, after the very first.” 

“You think the witnesses not competent, is that it ?” 

“I wouldn’t say that, exactly,” returned Paul. “It is their 
haste rather than their incompetency—except, perhaps, in the case 
of Eben Lant—which strikes me. I must own that I think sucha 
conclusion might have been honestly drawn by any one who saw 
Mr. Van Alstyne but seldom. Even now, as I tell you, if you 
judged solely by his attempts at speaking, you might infer that 
his mind was crippled in some permanent manner. But the note 
I brought you from him puts that supposition altogether aside, 
it seems to me.” 

“Yes, yes; I incline to that belief myself,” assented the law- 
yer. “This application was submitted to me for decision on Fri- 
day last, and 1 meant to run down to the village this week in any 
case, in order to try and form some independent judgment of my 
own. I knew that Dr. Cadwallader had entertained an opinion 
of his case diametrically opposed to that sworn to here by his 
colleague. Still, I thought it not improbable that he also might 
have changed his views.” 

VOI. XLVIII.—8 
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“ Not in the least,” said Paul. “I notice Dr. Sawyer’s affida 
vit was sworn to last Tuesday, in Montpelier. I heard he had 
gone up home for a visit a week or more ago. I’d like to lay 
something heavy that he didn’t consult the squire as to the pro- 
priety of making this statement, although I don’t doubt its per- 
fect honesty as coming from him. In fact, I know no good rea- 
son why I[ should doubt it in the case of any of these witnesses, 
I am bound to say, though, that very different testimony would 
have been borne by all those who have been in constant attend- 
ance on Mr. Van Alstyne. Then you will go back with me this 
afternoon ?” 

“T think [ can manage it,” returned Judge Mount, looking 
at his watch. “I have rather an important interview on my 
hands, though, between this and train time. However—yes, I 
will go without fail. I have never quite forgiven myself for my 
delay last fall, necessary as it seemed. It is rather curious, con- 
sidering all things, that I should happen to be the court to 
whom this application is submitted. 1 was never more sur- 
prised by an apparently small coincidence in my life.” 

“There has been a rumor flying about for the last week as to 
what was under way,” said Paul. “ All of Mr. Van Alstyne’s 
employees had got hold of it, and I was puzzled to guess how, 
until Lant’s name here explained it.” 

“ You didn’t mention it to Mr. Van Alstyne, of course?” 

“ Naturally, I didn’t. He is by no means out of danger, as 
Squire Cadwallader told me this very morning. His mind is 
perfectly sound, but a recurring stroke, which may or may not 
occur, might easily be fatal. That is why he has been kept in 
ignorance of many things. I incline for’ my own part, at least 
since my experience of yesterday, to think we have been more 
reticent than was really advisable. He has plainly been fretting 
over it. Still, 1 don’t know what good it would have done to 
talk more. He couldn’t have accomplished anything until now. 
He wants to go down to the factory at once, or at least as soon 
as he gets through his business with you. We have kept him 
away thus far, though he has been out frequently in the car- 
riage.” 

“It was a frightful position for him if he has been conscious 
all the time, as I see you believe,” said the lawyer, rising to ac- 
company Paul Murray to the door of his office. “ You haven't 
any remaining doubt on that head?” 

“No; he wrote as much to me this morning. I did doubt it, 
I confess, though Squire Cadwallader has always been of that 
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opinion. The doctor was as pleased as a child with a new toy 
when I told him what had happened before I came away to- 
day.” 

‘elas Mount laughed. “Yes,” he said, “there’s nothing in 
the world like having made a lucky guess for putting a man in 
a good humor with himself. If the doctor wasn’t all abroad 
when I was down there, I’m as blind asa bat. I know it struck 
me that he was whistling to keep his courage up. Well, I'll 
meet you at the depot without fail, Mr. Murray. By the way, 
you kept, I hope, Mr. Van Alstyne’s communication to you con- 
cerning his mental condition throughout this period? He sign-. 
ed it?” 

“Well, no, I didn’t. I left it on the pad on which it was writ- 
ten, for the doctor to see. Why?” 

“ Because it might easily be an important document in case 
Mr. Van Alstyne’s death should soon occur. His will would be 
tolerably certain to be contested in that event, and his condition 
closely inquired into with retrospective reference to such testi- 
mony as I have in my desk there. Well, let us hope there may 
not be another slip between the cup and the lip for him.” 

So that affair got itself satisfactorily settled, and by the end 
of the week the news that Mr. Van Alstyne was driving daily to 
the mill and taking active interest in what was going on there 
had reached nearly all who were concerned in knowing it. He 
was practically dumb, but he signed all necessary papers, and 
otherwise put more strain upon himself than Squire Cadwalla- 
der was satisfied with. 

“*The night cometh wherein no man can work,’” John Van 
Alstyne wrote once when the squire was expostulating with him 
concerning his activity. And with that the squire was obliged 
to be contented. More than once he had it on the tip of his 
tongue to try what additional force he might lend to his remon- 
strances by laying plainly before the old man the nature of the 
misunderstanding he had fomented, together with the results 
which had ensued upon it. He would have liked to caution him, 
too, that his hesitating and apparently purposeless speech—though 
those who were most about him had now begun to attach the 
old man’s own meaning to his words, so that in calling for what 
he wanted he no longer was obliged to resort to writing—might 
easily be used as a lever ini upsetting the conditions of his testa- 
ment, should his natural heirs find them unsatisfactory. But he 
refrained, not liking to seem to take it for granted that they 
would be so. What ground, for that matter, had he for such a 
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supposition? That a will had been signed he knew, having been 
one of the witnesses to it, but heirs-at-law must be grasping in- 
deed who could not be well satisfied with such a generous slice 
as might easily have been cut off from John Van Alstyne’s im- 
mense fortune, while leaving its bulk almost unimpaired. De- 
spite Mr. Hadleigh’s application, the blame of which, in some 
of his selfupbraiding moods, the squire laid mostly at his own 
door, he hoped that the young man might be a heavy benefici- 
ary by Mr. Van Alstyne’s death when it should occur. The 
squire was indulging in that sort of vicarious generosity with 
which most of us would be glad to pay our debts to those whom 


‘we think we have injured. 


XXXV. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Meantime, Zipporah, after a briet storm of epistles which 
raged for two or three days between the village and Riverside, 
and which ended in the most abrupt and unexpected descent of 
Mrs. Colton upon the Van Alstyne mansion late on the last day 
of the week which had opened so auspiciously, had been left 
there after all in peace, to her own most unfeigned surprise. 
The little tempest in a teapot had had some not unamusing 
features. Zip’s first letter, giving her views of the situation, 
and what she thought the law of kindness required at her hands, 
reached her mother in the afternoon of the day when Paul Mur- 
ray went up to interview the lawyer. There had been no diplo- 
macy at all in the composition of it. It had struck the girl as 
such an obviously necessary thing to do, seeing that the old 
man’s only natural friends had departed, leaving him to the care 
of servants and of strangers, that she simply announced her in- 
tention at the same time that she recorded her refusal to continue 
teaching throughout the winter. To do Mrs. Colton justice, had 
the matter seemed to her quite as simple as her daughter’s state- 
ment represented it, she would have been quick to commend her 
resolution. But while she was yet pondering over it, her son’s 
wife came in, brimming over with teasing information. 

“Zip isn’t coming home this winter, is she?” she began. “She 
isn’t going to teach school, either.” 

“What makes you say that, Fanny?” asked Mrs. Colton, 
looking up from the letter which lay open on her lap. 
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“ That’s a letter from her, isn’t it?” Fanny went on. “I sup- 
pose she tells you.” 

“Did she write to you, too?” asked Mrs. Colton in consider- 
able surprise. 

“Not she,” returned Fanny. “She doesn’t waste valuable 
time in that way. She is deep in the study of theology, I under- 
stand. I suppose that is what she is going to devote her serious 
attention to, now that she has given up the school.” 

“What do you mean, Fanny?” said Mrs. Colton severely. 
“Who has been telling you anything about her intentions? She 
writes to say that as Mrs. Van Alstyne has gone away for the 
winter, and as there is nobody but the servants to look after the 
sick old gentleman, she would like to stay for the present, as he 
seems to need her and be glad to have her there. Idon’t see 
that there is anything that need prevent. She says it seems to 
her a thing laid on her to do, and I don’t know but what she is 
right.” 

Mrs. Colton had been reared among Friends, and had carried 
from them, when she “married out of meeting,” not a little of 
their respect for inward “ leadings.’”” Moreover, Mattie’s account 
of what had seemed to her the true state of matters with regard 
to Zip had entirely eased her mind of its apprehensions about 
Paul Murray. Mattie’s visit, occurring during the week of pre- 
paration for the birthday celebration, when Paul’s manner was at 
its stiffest with her sister, who on her part was apparently much 
occupied with Mr. Hadleigh, had resulted, so far as her mother 
was concerned, in no very great access of light, though it had 
put to rest the fears awakened by Brother Meeker. 

“T shouldn’t at all wonder if it was laid on her,” said Fanny, 
mocking. “I thought so when I heard about it this afternoon. 
It just struck me what a neat little sum in addition it made along 
with a letter from Tom that Nat got this morning.” 

Mrs. Colton took off her spectacles and put them in their case 
and rose as if to leave the room. It was not merely her little 
ruse when her daughter-in-law grew too vexatious, but her saf- 
est device for keeping the temper which Fanny enjoyed seeing 
her on the point of losing. 

“Going upstairs to answer Zip, Mother Colton? Oh! that 
isn’t necessary. Your desk is here, and I’m going. Give her my 
love, won’t you? And tell her I entirely approve of Mr. Murray, 
and that I think her investigations of his religion are a most ex- 
cellent way of spending her time. I walked all the way down 
High Street with him this afternoon, and got my information 
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from him about hér movements. Say I think he is quite worth 
the trouble she seems to be taking for him. Tom wrote Nat that 
he had been carrying on a lively controversial correspondence 
with her lately on that subject.” 

Mrs. Colton turned back and faced her daughter-in-law with 
the most rigid and uncompromising of her expressions. 

‘Mr. Murray said that to you?”’ 

“Mr. Murray said what to me? That Zip was studying his 
religion? Did I say so? Didn't I tell you Tom wrote it to Nat? 
As for Mr. Murray, we talked about lots of things. He is a most 
interesting person—full of information. I wonder Zip didn’t ap- 
ply at once to headquarters instead of going round by way of 
Tom. J would.” 

Then Fanny took her departure, having out of sheer kittenish 
love of mischief worked an entire change in Mrs. Colton’s views 
concerning the propriety and prudence of acceding to her daugh- 
ter’s proposition. It had been hardly a request on the girl’s part. 
That sense of independence in their filial relations which is of 
quick growth in so many young Americans had been in her one 
of the results which followed her involuntary exile from home 
the previous summer. Although she had speedily more than 
reconciled herself to the new order of things, the little pang of 
mingled pride and wounded feeling with which she had first re- 
ceived her father’s determination on that head had, to her mind, 
cut, or at all events greatly weakened, that thread of complete 
subordination which had, until then, been whole in all its strands. 
Her father had by no means intended tothrow her altogether on 
her own resources. But his experiment, which had never secured 
the approbation of his wife, had been accepted by the girl as her 
sufficient warranty for relying on them should she so elect. Still, 
her letter expressly asked for approval of her present course, 
and would probably have received it but for what had just taken 
place between her mother and her brother’s wife. 

Her mother’s response, therefore, which was peremptory in 
its refusal, though it contained no allusion to the cause which 
made it so, struck the girl strangely. 

“Needed at home?” she said to herself. “Why am I needed 
any more than I have been for the last three months? Father 
exprtssly said he thought I would decide to keep the school all 
winter. Mother can’t really understand how matters stand here.” 

But this time her reiterated statement of her reasons ended 
with some brief words which showed well enough that she con- 
sidered herself entirely competent to decide the question for her- 
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self. It was that which, after some prolonged consultation with 
her husband, who inclined this time to be of one mind with his 
daughter, suddenly resolved Mrs. Colton to go down and “ spy 
out the land” for herself. She knew her daughter well enough, 
or thought she did, to be sure that her presence and her spoken 
wishes would carry their old weight with her. 


Lewis R. Dorsay. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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FREDERICK THICKSTUN is a name we do not remember to 
have noticed before, even in the list of contributors to the cur- 
rent periodicals. If A Mexican Girl (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) is 
his first effort at novel-writing, he cannot have wasted much of 
the time devoted to preliminary training. Though he comes 
into the arena unheralded, he is fully equipped for action, and 
carries off the prizes with unmistakable ease. His book not only 
shows direct observation, which is not uncommon, but direct 
transcription, which is. We are accustomed to hard straining 
toward it on all sides. What is known as “realism in art” is 
one of the results which those of us who try to keep abreast of 
current literature are at once most familiar with and most 
fatigued by. Realism is not a bad thing in itself; it is distinctly 
good, one would say, if only as a contribution to psychology, to 
know just how things strike minds capable of receiving and of 
passing on impressions. But one has a choice even among im- 
pressions. The chief of those one gets from the majority of the 
artists, so busy in recording them, is of the operator himself, 
with his head under the photographer’s black cloth. The plate 
he produces is apt to be blurred. It shows, indeed, what he 
thought it advisable to look at, but in such a way that one takes 
at once, and instinctively, to surmising why he turned his lenses 
in this direction rather than in that. Yes, we say, this must be 
Jones’s pig-sty and that Smith’s dung-heap, and this looks like a 
section of a wheat-field with nothing more enlivening than a scare- 
crow in it. Why didn’t the man slant the glass up and get that 
cliff with the sun on it, or show us Ruth, yonder, with a clean 
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apron on, gleaning after the reapers? They belong equally to 
the landscape, besides being agreeable to the eye and not repel- 
lent to the other senses. 

Mr. Thickstun, although he shows nice discrimination in the 
choice of his point of view and thoroughly good workman- 
ship in the reproduction of his subject, is by no means a mere 
photographer. Still, his skill in that line is what strikes his 
reader first, since it is what comes first before his notice. Fine 
points of psychology were not what interested Mr. Thickstun 
in his observation of Captain Jack Hawley, the superintendent 
of the ‘‘petered-out quicksilver mine” at New Ripa, Califor- 
nia. The nature of his mental operations was clear enough to 
him, the proof lying not merely in the extremely good page or 
two in which they are described, but in those others where Cap- 
tain Jack, being left to speak for himself, produces on the reader 
the precise effect indicated in advance by the author. To give 
such indications is often a disastrous policy for novelists to 
adopt; but Mr. Thickstun evidently knew his man well enough 
to venture on it without even a suspicion that he was skating on 
dangerous ground. And yet he had the courage to say things 
like this about him: 


“ Whatever was of interest to Captain Jack immediately assumed, from 
his point of view, an axial relation to all mundane affairs. And as his 
speculations concerned only the visible and tangible, and as the visible 
and tangible in New Ripa always bore a well-defined relationship to the 
mine superintendent, it is evident that his friends were frequently called 
upon to regard his personal concerns as the pivot on which a dependent 
universe balanced falteringly. He was never without his opinion, neither 
was he backward about expressing it; yet he was so sincere, so uncon- 
sciously transparent in his healthy, hearty egoism that he could hardly be 
regarded as offensive. . . . His talk was superabundant, but his lively in- 
terest in his own remarks was likely to prove contagious, even to people 
who were brought constantly under his influence, . .. To materialize on 
paper the nice inflexions of his numerous languages would be as hopeless 
a task as to clutch and hold the images of a dissolving view; but, through 
whatever language or dialect he uttered his feelings, he left the impression 
that his words were a part of*himself—had been wrenched from some portion 
of his insides and flung down before your face and eyes, to be contemplated in 
spite of any pangs of conventional sgueamishness. . . . Captain Jack’s irrever- 
ence was in reality of the sort that is very commonly associated in the 
West with the simplest, most childlike veneration for holy things. His 
belief in the power and grandeur of God was orthodox in the extreme, yet 
he was for ever associating the Creator’s name with belittling objects. 
Ideas and their opposites came to him simultaneously ; he was always him- 
self and his antipode. . . . The result was often an intellectual monstrosity 
whose existence another man would have concealed ; but Captain Jack no 
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more thought of hiding an idea because of a possible blemish than he 
thought of hiding his nose because there happened to be a little white 
mole on it.” 


That is a sufficiently difficult programme, seeing that Captain 
Jack does nothing more important to the conduct of the story 
than talk consistently up to it. The strength of the book lies in 
its delineation of the men in it, spite of its title. Panchita is a 
mere animal, useful only to bring about and accentuate that in- 
ward struggle by which Roslin, the schoolmaster, begins to 
round out and complete his knowledge of himself. And her ani- 
malism, to Mr. Thickstun’s praise be it spoken, is indicated with- 
out one offensive touch. Roslin is a triumph of psychological 
portraiture. He has begun life in poverty. He has no brilliant 
qualities, and such education as he has gained he has worked 
hard for. 


“ He studied hard, but learned slowly; he even displayed less quick- 
ness of intellect than he actually possessed. But he mastered what he 
undertook, and was sometimes conscious of certain solid qualities of brain, 
as well as of muscle, which his more versatile companions seemed inclined 
to admire. Quick-witted boys were a never-ending source of surprise to 
him.” 


There is a brief period in Roslin’s youth when, having learn- 
ed “at least the dictionary definition of an ideal,” he, too, un- 
imaginative as he is, becomesa dreamer. His visions soar no 
higher, indeed, than that earthy philosopher, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, whom he secretly worships as “the greatest man that ever 
lived.” He longs to immortalize himself, to do something heroic ; 
he is sad because he was born too late for the war. But that 
mood soon passes. He weighs himself conscientiously in the 
scales of comparison held out by the world, and is honest enough 
to read the verdict without impatience. He settles down to 
teaching as his life-work, is successful in it so far as his pupils 
go, but at last awakes to the fact that in the place where he is 
he cannot earn money enough to meet his actual wants. So he 
goes to California. If you had watched him, sitting in a public 
place for an hour or so, says Mr. Thickstun, “ you would have 
known him for such as he has been described. 

“You would not rank him below the average man in intellect; but if 
you studied him closely, you would conclude that his knowledge of him- 
self, though conscientiously accurate as far as it went, was quite elemen- 
tary; that he had never rightly comprehended those qualities of soul and 
body which most men, studying them earliest, comprehend best. He had 
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never received nor given largely. The world had never touched him ef- 
fectually. His whole air was settled and serene. You would ask yourself, 
as you looked at him, How will it be when passion beats its way into that 
calm retreat, overturning with tempests, deafening with thunders, and 
scorching with lightnings ? ” 


Roslin’s apprenticeship begins on the first evening of his ar- 
rival, when Panchita’s voice, thrown purposely into the moon- 
light to allure him, pierces him with a sense of somewhat alto- 
gether new and strange. He meets her, and feels that “sympa- 
thy of sense rather than of mind, that wonderful physical attrac- 
tion of souls which, disembodied, would repel.” He knows 
nothing to her discredit, but though he doubts her instinctively, 
he doubts still more “ the justice of his judgment of her. A man 
of large conscience and small experience ts never sure of his relations 
to people.” There is searching analysis in the pages which de- 
scribe Roslin’s struggle with himself. His love is honest ; why, 
then, does he know it todegrade him? Why is it he feels that 
all his old ideals of unselfish devotion to his kind, which should 
render back to God at least one little corner of his universe re- 
deemed and purified, must give way if Panchita becomes his 
wife? What friendship could he have with her, “ whom he knew 
to be in some way unworthy, whose very beauty was the out- 
ward stamp of some secret inward fault.” 

Nevertheless, the thought of parting with her does not occur 
to him. To gain her he will come down from the loftier plane 
on which he had hoped to walk for ever. “He had lived his ac- 
tive good, it was now time to try thepassive. He had figured in 
life as a positive quantity ; henceforward it must be as a nega- 
tive, or at best as zero.” One grows strangely interested in him. 
It is Good and Evil balancing, without picturesque or brilliant 
accompaniments to distract attention from the simple equation. 
Captain Jack’s little story of Panchita’s antecedents, told inten- 
tionally, comes as a relief. You have been in safe hands. Mr. 
Thickstun knew his man too well to let him turn his back on 
positive knowledge, or degrade himself utterly below the lowest 
ideal of a “ pure-minded man, who is not strong enough to be 
something more than that only.” 

We have given unusual space to this novel—it is so seldom 
that one deserves it! Dr. Stafford is as real as Roslin or Captain 
Jack, and even Warner barely less so. As for their delineator, 
he should have a future before him, His work is stronger than 
that of Howe, the author of The Story of a Country Town, 
not only because it is more objective, but because it is much 
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healthier. One feels that he has by no means exhausted himself, 
that he has not been autobiographic save in that sense in which 
one’s own experience must always help hold the candle by which 
we study other lives. 

An Iceland Fisherman (New York: W. S. Gottsberger) is 
translated, by Clara Cadiot, from the French of Pierre Loti, 
whose Lands of Exile was briefly noticed in the July CATHO- 
LIC WORLD. It is a beautiful story, exquisitely told—so exquis- 
itely that even a translation as awkwardly made in some respects 
as this one is, cannot avoid retaining much of the peculiar charm 
of the original. To say that is to say, also, that the art of Pierre 
Loti is not merely a matter of technique, admirable as his tech- 
nique is. His work will not always permit a critic to recom- 
mend it who thinks mere literary art, or art of any kind, to be 
distinctly not an end in itself. But the Jceland Fisherman, taken 
as a whole, and in spite of a slight blemish or two of the kind 
which is popularly known as French, is a delightful piece of ima- 
ginative literature. It issimply that. It has no ethical purpose 
whatever. But the central characters, Yann Gaos and his sweet- 
heart, his “tirst wife,’”” Mademoiselle Gaud, though unusually 
well conceived and delicately drawn, are entirely natural and 
agreeable types. Temperamental pride, as distinguished from 
that which is occupied in, and bred from, the pleased contempla- 
tion of self as other, and presumably better, than one’s neighbors, 
is painted with extremely fine touches in Yann, who so long tor- 
ments his own heart, and that of the girl who loves him, through 
sheer, instinctive obstinacy. Gaud herself is most charming 
and pathetic. And yet, when the sea, Yann’s first betrothed, 
claims him after their brief six days of wedded happiness, the 
reader bears it no resentment. It is to the sea the fisherman 
belongs, for he too is of the number of the blind, elemental forces. 

The book is poetic—a romance rather than a novel, and it 
addresses the imagination in a singularly articulate voice. 

Maiwa’s Revenge (New York: Harper & Brothers) is inter- 
esting, well written, and particularly adapted to the entertain- 
ment of boys. Allan Quatermain is again Mr. Haggard’s hero, 
and so absorbed does the reader become in the old gentleman’s 
after-dinner account of the “three bull elephants ” who fell at his 
hand, slain by three successive shots, that he almost omits to no- 
tice that the story is half-finished before Maiwa, her wrongs and 
her revenge, come into sight at all. But she is just sufficiently 
picturesque when she does come, and she wins the applause of 
the right-minded when dread of her well-hurled assegai shunts 
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her husband into his own lion-trap, whose iron teeth “ sprang up 
like living teeth and fastened in him.” That should be ac- 
counted an achievement for a novelist, even when he is writ- 
ing of heathen Zulus. For one, to quote Allan Quatermain, 
“though I trust | am a Christian, I cannot say that I felt sorry 
for him.” 

Mrs. Lynn Linton’s latest novel, Through the Long Nights 
(New York: Harper & Brothers), is long, and, after a fashion, 
entertaining. Mrs. Linton, though she has not the charm and 
the purity of tone which honorably distinguish Mrs. Oliphant, 
has a good deal of her staying power. Year in and year out her 
novels trickle into the stream of current literature, where, if they 
do nobody but their author any marked good, they can also pro- 
duce nothing much which is actively evil. Not that their writer 
is over-careful of the moralities. But she is, or we mistake her, 
entirely guiltless of any intention either to corrupt the pure or 
to sneer too obviously at the conventionally correct. The trade 
of novel-writing is evidently a hard one for good women. 

Good men, or even moderately prudent men, seem, some- 
how, to find it not so difficult. Mr. James Payn, for example, 
who once seriously recommended respectable British parents to 
consider it as a profession which might well share their con- 
sideration with law and medicine, the army and the navy, as 
a possible and even desirable issue for the aspirations of their 
sons toward a remunerative career, himself keeps on working 
at it as faithfully, and as harmlessly, to say the least about it, as 
he might have done asadoctor. The Mystery of Mirbridge (New 
York: Harper & Brothers). is really a very skilful piece of 
mechanism. It is entertaining, too, and quite innocuous. Is it, 
perhaps, because the male steersman knows better where the 
shoals and quicksands lie that, when he is guiltless of evil intent, 
he avoids them so much more skilfully, as a general rule? 

The September Lippincott—the magazine, publishing an en- 
tire fiction in each number, may be considered as a monthly 
novel with minor appendices—brings Amélie Rives once more 
very prominently before the public. Like that which contained 
“ The Quick or the Dead ?” this is pre-eminently a Rives number. 
For some reason, which, if it be not glaringly obvious must be 
almost impenetrably recondite, this young lady, whose own blast 
upon her trumpet is ear-piercing by itself, does not appear of 
late without an escort, so to say, of inferior trumpeters. Or are 
they meant to do duty as expounders and apologists? Mr. Ed- 
gar Fawcett plays chorus to the tragedy with an essay entitled 
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“ A few more Words about Miss Rives,” which opens with the 
remark that “In literature, as in life, the candor of innocence is 
sometimes mistaken for that of intentional impurity.” He 
thinks, having given ‘‘ The Quick or the Dead ?” a second peru- 
sal, that he can see some reasons why people were actually so 
much offended by it, as well as others going to show why they 
need not have been so. One of them, which seems intended to 
do double duty and solve both doubts, is to the effect that while 
Miss Rives intended to make Barbara a very emotional person, 
and succeeded, she failed to make her sufficiently intellectual to 
establish an equilibrium. Hence, much slopping over. If we 
had Miss Rives’ ear we should incline to bid her beware of this 
particular variety of apologetics. There is something that 
seems almost invidious about it, isn’t there? Then comes the 
editor, devoting two or three pages of Book-Talk to the task of 
showing, chiefly by means of the example of dead and gone gen- 
iuses whose fame owes little to the opinions of their own genera- 
tion of reviewers, that “if a man believes in Miss Rives, he need 
not be disturbed in any way by contemporary criticism.”’ 

Herod and Mariamne, which is based upon the narrative of 
Josephus, shows, in point of fact, a force of conception and a 
vigor of expression very unusual in a woman inexperienced and 
young. Unusual, but not unprecedented. Emily Bronté dis- 
played as much strength of diction and of feeling, combined with 
a far higher and more spiritual idea of love, in Wuthering Heights. 
Cruel, hardly human as Heathcote is, where his passion for 
Cathy is concerned he rises to heights impossible to Herod. 
Miss Laurence Alma-Tadema, too, a girl in her teens at the time, 
gave equally strong evidence in Love's Martyr, published three 
or four years ago, that she knew, as Mr. Fawcett puts it, “ how 
to steep a love-story in realism, acted on by some peculiar force 
of her time, without stopping to consider what dangers must 
surround any such literary exploit, unless a good deal of dis- 
criminative caution be made to accompany it.” The greatest 
danger, one inclines to believe, is retroactive in its effects. 
“ This sword’s hilt is the sharpest” in the case of these young 
persons who appear to wield it with such expertness, but who 
must, after all, bleed their own veins dry while awkwardly hack- 
ing at alien flesh. 

Still, Mariamne, though near akin to Barbara, is an improve- 
ment on her, As was said once of the nuns of Port Royal, she is 
pure as an angel and proud asadevil. Cruel, too, like her prede- 
cessor ; as ready to order a slave to the scourging or to humili- 
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ate an enemy of her own sex as Barbara was tolash a dog. There 
is undoubtedly verisimilitude in that combination. What other 
sort of honest woman could be the willing mate of a monster of 
bestiality and cruelty such as the Herod of Miss Rives’ trage- 
dy, even for a day? What Herods become actually they are 
potentially ; as the tiger’s cub is none the less a tiger because its 
coat has not yet grown mangy with man-eating. 

Yet, on the whole, Miss Rives shows more promise in this 
tragedy than in what has gone before it. If her soul, to use the 
words once addressed to George Sand by Mrs. Browning, shall 
ever begin to “ moan defiance among the lions of her tumultuous 
senses,” she has enough imagination, combined with a certainly 
unusual facility of expression, to do good, and possibly enduring, 
work. As yet there are not many signs of it. Mentally and spi- 
ritually she is still painfully out of equipoise. 

Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne’s latest poem, The Armada, 
may be found in the August Fortnightly, where it occupies 
twenty-odd pages. It is the grimmer and more grisly of the 
two deities who preside over his temple of art to whom the 
poet this time offers incense. It is the praise of hatred—Laus 
Odii—which he celebrates: hatred of God, hatred of the Chris- 
tian church and her priesthood ; even hatred of Ireland is dragged 
into his verse in defiance of all principles of art, since Ireland had 
no necessary connection with the theme he undertook. But, 
when all is said and done, Mr. Swinburne is not that thing be- 
loved of Dr. Johnson, “a good hater.’ He shrieks too much in 
falsetto; he foams too impotently at the mouth. So the sea, 
which he worships, lifts its waves just so far and no farther with 
each recurring tide, and overshoots the mark assigned it with no- 
thing more effective than wind-blown spume. Mr. Swinburne 
overshoots his own aim in like manner, and nobody but him is 
likely to fail to see it. 

When England went out to repel the Spanish invader, as she 
was bound to do by every natural right, the admiral who chased 
the foe out of her waters was the Catholic Howard of Effingham, 
who, like his opponents, had priests on board his vessel, and 
Mass said daily. When the “kernes of murderous Ireland,” as 
Mr. Swinburne puts it, “ raged down as a ravening flood to slay 
‘ their brethren whom shipwreck spares,” it was the lord- 
deputy of England who incited the slaughter, legalized and took 
part in it. So, too, just as this poem must have been passing 
through the printer’s hands, English middle-class Dissenters and 
English Churchmen were hanging on the lips of a Roman Car- 
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dinal, pleading the cause of human freedom, and middle-class 
English Liberalism was all arrayed on the side of “ Catholic Ire- 
land, murderous Ireland,” to protest before the world that the 
England of their forefathers and of to-day, though not indeed 
the phantom England of the Swinburnian fancy, has been uni- 
formly on the side of “ greed and fraud,” and that the cup of her 
iniquities at last is over-full. In the face of independent testi- 
mony of that order, how oddly sarcastic sounds this apostrophe 
to her: 


“Truth is in thee, and none may win thee to lie, forsaking the face of truth : 

Freedom lives by the grace she gives thee, born again from thy deathless youth : 

Faith should fail, and the world turn pale, wert thou the prey of the ser- 
pent’s tooth. 

Greed and fraud, unabashed, unawed, may strive to sting at thy heel in vain.” 


Taken at its worst, and the best in that direction is bad 
enough, the venom of hatred which is slavered throughout this 
poem is still almost innocuous. Mr. Swinburne is as futile in spite 
as he isin homage to the other object of his melodious aspirations, 
the Venus rising from the sea which always affords him his hap- 
piest inspirations. One feels tempted to say that from the “* Lord 
God of the priests of Rome,” whom the poet also addresses as 
“God the Devil, God the Liar, God the Accurst,” down to the 
last poor victim being Balfoured out of England’s way in an Irish 
prison, not one being, Creator or creature, need be actively of- 
fended by him. His venom harms no one so seriously as him 
who, for his sins, is condemned to the bootless satisfaction of 
spitting it out in sounding words. He should stick to the sea. 
She alone repays his love by bringing his fancies serenely and 
harmoniously to the birth. Nothing could be better or more 
admirably descriptive than these lines, for instance : 


“ For the sepulchres hollowed and shaped of the wind in the swerve of the 
seas, 

The graves that gape for their pasture, and laugh, thrilled through by the 
breeze, 

The sweet, soft, merciless waters, await and are fain of these. 


“As the hiss of a Python heaving in menace of doom to be, 

They hear through the clear night round them, whose hours are as clouds 
that flee, 

The whisper of tempest sleeping, the heave and the hiss of the sea.” 


There is a fine, Swinburnian ring, indeed, in all these verses, 
but so, too, is there now and again the familiar piling up of words 
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which are sound only, so far as conveying ideas or creating 
tangible images is concerned. The poem, in fact, having a defi- 
nite aim, surpasses, by so much, a great deal of Mr. Swinburne’s 
later verse. 

Mr. Edgar Saltus has just published another novel, Eden 
‘(Chicago, New York, and San Francisco: Belford, Clarke & Co.) 
It is open to fewer objections on the score of morality than its 
predecessors, but it is hardly less unpleasant in its manner and 
its general effect. Mr. Saltus seems to us to have hit himself off 
very neatly, though, we suppose, inadvertently, in the descrip- 
tion of “ Alphabet Jones, the novelist,” which he puts into the 
mouth of Mrs. Manhattan. “ Personally he is as inoffensive as a 
glass of lemonade, but I can’t bear his books. He uses words I 
don't understand, and tells of things I don’t want to.” 

Eden is married, for love, to a man old enough to be her 
father. She suspects him of an intrigue with a lady who turns 
out to be his daughter by a wife previously divorced, of whose 
existence he has never thought it worth while to inform Eden. 
On her own side, she is rather inclined to flirt with her husband’s 
secretary, who turns out to be his son.. She runs away to her 
father when, as she supposes, her husband betrays her, and tells 
him she cannot live longer with a man whose honor is not as un- 
stained as that of her father himself. 


«Tell me,’ she asked, her sultry eyes flashing with vistas of victory— 
‘Tell me how my mother would have acted had such an indignity been put 
on her. Tell me,’ she repeated, ‘and through your knowledge of her, so 
will lact. Yes,’ she added, and then paused, amazed at the expression of 
her father’s face. It was as though some unseen force had stabbed him 
from behind. The mouth twitched in the contraction of sudden pain, the 
nostrils quivered, and he bowed his head; then, his eyes lowered and 
turned from her, he answered in a voice that trembled just a little, and yet 


was perfectly distinct: 
“«Tt was such a thing as this that marred your mother’s life ; let it not 


> 


mar your own. 


Here is one of the bright sayings he puts into the mouth of 
Mrs. Manhattan: “It is my opinion, an opinion, I believe, which 
is shared by many good people, that a woman who marries a 
second time, does not deserve to have lost her first husband.” 
Here is another, repeated by her to Eden, from the lips of an 
“ elderly man at her side,” at the opera: “He has been minister 
abroad, you know. He says,” she added. “ that you are the most 
appetizing thing he has seen.” 
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And thus he describes Eden at the dinner-tabie : 


“ When the meal was served she ate it in solitude, but the solitude was 
not irksome to her; it was populous with recovered dreams. Among the 
dishes that were brought her was one of terrapin, which she partook of 
with an art of her own; and subsequently, in a manner which it must have 
been a pleasure to behold, she nibbled at a peach—peaches and terrapin 
representing, as every one knows, the two articles of food which are the 
most difficult to eat with grace,” 


When Eden gets into a rage with her husband, “ Don’t speak 
to me!” she cries; “and if anywhere within the purlieus (!) of 
your being there is a spark of shame, leave me.” And presently, 
after a considerable more tall talk on either side, she makes a 
movement to leave the room. 


“But this Usselex prevented. He planted himself very firmly before 
her. His attitude was as arrestive as an obelisk, and uncircuitable as a laby- 
rinth,” 


A mere, ordinary writer, not master, as his friends say Mr. 
Saltus is, of a style beyond all praise—which is about what we 
think of him ourselves—would doubtless have said that as she 
could neither get around him nor go through him, she was 
obliged to stay just where she was. But how cheap and com- 
mon that would sound beside Mr. Saltus’ arrestive obelisk and 
uncircuitable labyrinth! Really, a man might write thus who 
had climbed up into literature from the counter of a retail dry- 
goods store, and got his knowledge of society from the flashily 
dressed women to whom he has sold cheap ribbons, cotton- 
backed, by the half-yard, his morality from an anemic imagina- 
tion, and his command of language from incessant studies in 
books on synonyms! 
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STORY OF A CONVERSION, 


Born in Philadelphia, and in a section of it which was intensely “Native 
American,” among my earliest recollections are scenes of the riots of 1844, I be- 
ing then a boy of ten years. I grew up among the prejudices born of such 
events, and early learned to look upon a “ foreigner” with suspicion, and upon a 
“Roman Catholic foreigner” as one who lived in this country by tolerance, not 
by any just right. 

My father died when I had hardly emerged from infancy, and so I know lit- 
tle of his religious notions save by tradition. My good mother was a sincere Bap- 
tist of the ‘‘ Hard-shell ” school, and I was early taught that Sunday was a day 
for gloomy silence and cold dinners. On Sunday mornings, at 9 o’clock, I was 
sent, with my sisters, to the Sunday-school of the Spruce Street Baptist Church, 
and on emerging therefrom, about half-past ten, I was duly led, by my pious and 
watchful mother, into the church, there to ‘listen to sermons extending over an 
hour. The only recollection of these I now have is that of being unwillingly kept 
awake by chewing cloves, which my mother carried in her pocket, I suspect, for 
the benefit of my older sisters as well as of myself. Occasionally I escaped this 
ordeal by playing “hookey” amidst the tomb-stones of the adjoining grave-yard, 
to me a far pleasanter place than the church, with its blank walls and elevated 
pulpit. In the afternoon we again attended Sunday-school ; but to this I did not 
object, for what with the singing; the striving for, and occasionally winning, a 
prize for memorizing Scriptural verses ; the “ library books” to be taken out, and 
the chance to talk to my boy companions, I needed no cloves to keep me awake. 
Certainly Protestants contrive to make their Sunday-schools pleasurable and at- 
tractive, if not spiritually profitable, to children, and this is, I believe, one of the 
chief methods by which the sects are recruited. 

My mother was little given to talking about religion, except to the minister 
when he occasionally visited our house, and I do not recollect that I was taught 
at home more of it than to say the Our Father and to sing infantile hymns of the 
“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” order. Of my Sunday-school training I retained 
only the Ten Command nents and the notion that I must not “hit the other fel- 
low when he was down’’—in other words, that I must do to others as I would 
have them do to me. Of the “library books,” of which I read a great many, I 
only remember that boys who went fishing on the Sabbath were generally drowned, 
and that the Catholics had been guilty of numberless cruel persecutions of inno- 
cent Protestants, who, so far as I then learned, never retaliated. Here also I first 
learned of the iniquities of the Inquisition, for which, of course, the Catholic 
Church was to be held responsible. However, to this moral ballast, so to speak, 
I owe it that during the many years I lived without religion I was enabled to 
keep fairly before the wind of my neighbors’ good opinion, and even occasionally 
to do some little good to my kind. 

At about the age of fifteen I went to reside on a farm on the borders of 
Maryland, a few miles from Dover, Del., where I remained about four years. 
The people I now came in contact with were nearly all Methodists, and here for 
the first time I witnessed what is called a “shouting” Methodist revival. At 
first this sort of religious service excited curiosity, then astonishment and emo- 
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tion at its excessive fervor ; and indeed—helped on, no doubt, by the example of 
youthful companions, and being of a sympathetic if not religious temperament— 
on several occasions I was brought to the verge of “getting religion.” The next 
day, however, freed from the spell of the eloquent “exhorter,” I would fall back, 
to my normal condition. I was, perhaps, abetted in this weakness also by those 
about me, for I observed a calm worldliness about those who had “shouted” 
loudest the night before which greatly helped me to throw off the spell. If I 
were asked to name the chief excitant of these “revivals,” I should reply that, 
while undoubtedly some of the speakers were really eloquent and capable of ex- 
citing intense emotion in their auditors, the very life and spirit of the meetings 
was the extraordinarily fervent congregational singing. One need only to attend 
a Southern Methodist camp-meeting, and watch the effect of the singing, to ap- 
preciate the force of some of Father Young’s arguments in favor of congregation- 
al singing in the Catholic Church. Indeed, while sermons made little impres- 
sion on me in those days—perhaps because I had no real bent toward religion, or 
it may be because of the fine-spun theories of which the sermons were generally 
woven—lI even yet recall the pleasure with which I mingled my voice with those 
of others in giving fervent utterance to the hymns of Watts and Wesley. Of the 
supernatural side of religion, at this time, I knew little or nothing, though I pos- 
sessed, in a misty way, a belief in the Holy Trinity, that Jesus Christ died to save 
sinners, and that belief in this was sufficient for salvation; but that church-going 
was an essential to my eternal welfare was no part of my creed. And this atti- 
tude I believe to be that of thousands of decent-living Protestants, especially in 
our large cities. 

About the age of nineteen I returned to Philadelphia, and began to learn the 
printer’s trade. Being self-willed, my gentle mother’s exhortations and example 
had little effect upon me, and I seldom entered a church, and when I did so was 
indifferent as to its denomination. Soon after reaching my majority I married a 
young lady who had been reared in the Episcopal faith, but who, like myself, was 
rather indifferent to religion. We seldom attended any church, spending our 
Sundays quietly at home in reading, or else seeking recreation in out-door excur- 
sions. Indeed, I think we were fair samples of the average Protestant, looking. 
upon religion as a mere matter of good morals, not something to be cherished 
and lived up to as of the most vital concern. Our religion was, practically, , 
summed up in the desire to pay our debts and live decent, inoffensive lives, and to 
this end church-going did not appear to us a sine gud non. Holding such 
notions, it may seem illogical, but nevertheless when our children were old. 
enough we faithfully sent them to Sunday-school. One ground, perhaps, for our, 
notion about church-going was, that we observed that the daily lives and actions 
of punctilious church-goers, among our acquaintance; were not much different. 
from our own. In other words, that their religion was mainly a Sunday affair, 
and did not materially affect their dealings with their neighbors. The following: 
incident may illustrate my meaning; yet I by no means wish to be under- 
stood as implying that this is an average sample of Protestant church-goers, 
though I have known a good many such. Sitting with a friend one Sunday 
evening, on the piazza of a house near a country church, there came to our ears. 
the loud tones of a voice in fervent prayer or exhortation ; gradually the sounds. 
increased in loudness till they became stentorian. Turning to me, my friend, 
something of a wag, dryly remarked, “ He’s topping-off.” Inquiry elicited the - 
information that the voice proceeded from a farmer who had the reputation of.: 
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partly filling his market-baskets with small, scrubby potatoes, and “ topping-off ” 
with big ones. 

In 1860 I came to New York to fill a position on a newly established daily 
paper. In this occupation I remained about five years, and as I slept in daytime 
in order that I might work at night, I did not during those years enter a church 
save once. And that exception occurred in this wise: Going to my home in 
Brooklyn, between the hours of four and five in the morning, in passing through 
Court Street I observed a crowd of people hurrying into a church. As this was a 
daily occurrence, and as inclement weather seemed not to diminish the number, | 
was curious to know what drew them. Asking a car-driver, one morning, I was 
told : “It’s first Mass they’re going to, sir.” Soon after, on a cold, sleety morn- 
ing—such a morning as would cause most people to shrink from venturing out—I 
noticed a crowd larger than usual struggling along into the church. Acting on 
the impulse of the moment, I sprang from the car on which I was riding, resolved 
to see for myself what attractions there were in a “first Mass.” Passing up the 
steps with the people, in a few moments I stood for the first time within the walls 
of a Catholic church. The service soon began, and for a while I watched the 
priest. Understanding almost nothing of what was passing before me, I turned 
my attention to the people. The first thing about them that impressed me was 
their self-abandoned, devout attitudes. Then for some time I sat curiously 
watching a poor old woman passing through her fingers what I took to bea black 
cord, and I also noticed that she occasionally kissed some part of it and passed 
her hand down and across her breast. While speculating as to what all this 
meant, I suddenly heard the tinkling of a bell. Straightway down upon their 
knees fell all the people, with bowed heads, This sight and the sudden movement 
—or was it the Divine Presence ?—sent a thrill of awe through me, and involunta- 
rily I bowed my head, though ignorant of what was transpiring. Soon after the 
service ended, and as I passed out with the crowd I was struck with the fact that 
it was composed mostly of those who were evidently working-people. For a while 
I thought much of what I had seen and felt, and especially I wondered what there 
was in the Catholic religion that could draw people from their comfortable beds 
and homes at such uncanny hours; but gradually the matter passed from my 
mind. This was due partly, perhaps, that up to this time I had not numbered 
among my friends an intelligent Catholic, nor, though all my life a diligent reader 
of miscellaneous literature, had I read a Catholic book. Occasionally I had seen a 
Catholic paper, or'read an extract from one in a secular journal, but the over- 
vigorous and often offensive polemics, and, as then seemed to me, unwarrantable 
claim to possessing the only ¢rve religion, disgusted and repelled me. 

But [ had now reached the turning point in my life. As I look back to this 
period I recognize the hand of God directing for my good events which I then 
deemed great misfortunes. In 1865, owing to broken health, I quitted the night 
work and became “reader” in a book-printing office. Here I read many Catho- 
lic books while they were passing through the press, especially those published 
by the Catholic Publication Society, then recently established by the Very Rev. 
I, T. Hecker—a work, by the by, which should win him the lasting gratitude of 
American Catholics, for through this instrumentality our Catholic literature has 
been lifted up and greatly enriched. 1 also read THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

I was now brought into mental contact with minds capable of enlightening me 
as to the real history of the Catholic Church, and also of setting clearly before my 
mind the beauties, truth, and consistency of the Catholic religion. Gradually my 
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mind opened to and absorbed these facts : 1st, that the Catholic Church, being the 
only church of Christendom for sixteen hundred years, must be the one founded by 
Jesus Christ, and the one whose doctrines were promulgated by the apostles ; 2d, 
that I found in the Apostles’ Creed whatever sound doctrines I had learned of in 
Protestant churches, and that, consequently, they must have been derived from the 
Catholic Church; 3d, that the history of the Catholic Church was identical with 
that of modern civilization, which was moulded by her; 4th, that heroic charity 
had always marked her religious orders, as is splendidly illustrated by the lives of 
such saints as St. Francis and St. Vincent de Paul, who especially excited my 
veneration ; ,5th, that if abuses had at times crept into the church they.were due 
to human weakness or the meddling of laymen, but in no way invalidated the 
Divine infallibility of her doctrines; 6th, that she had been, in the days of her 
greatest power, the benefactor and protector of the poor and the humble. This 
latter point especially impressed and won me, and this impression has been deep- 
ened by subsequent reading upon the middle ages, the monastic orders, and the 
guilds. Indeed, I am fixed in the belief that the Catholic Church can and will 
solve the social problems now everywhere pressing for solution, and I rejoice ex- 
ceedingly that the best and highest Catholic minds are now earnestly striving to 
this end. 

It was, however, no easy task to reconcile my mind to accept the facts so 
plainly presented by Catholic writers, for they completely overturned all my pre- 
vious notions and refuted what I had heretofore held as the truth. If I were to 
accept as true what I was now learning, what was to become of my cherished 
beliefs as to the Inquisition and its horrors; the St. Bartholomew massacre; 
Bloody Mary; the poor Covenanters and Huguenots; the malevolent Jesuits, 
who were stealthily striving to establish here, upon the ruins of our republic, a 
despotism similar to those upheld by them in Europe, and a host of other 
grievances that I had been taught to lay at the church’s door? I struggled hard 
against admitting the truth of what I had now learned, arguing that Catholic 
writers colored or suppressed the facts to suit their purposes, but the evidences 
accumulated—some even being furnished by Protestants (about this time I read 
Cobbett)—as I went along, and in the end I was obliged to succumb. Perhaps 
nothing did so much to reconcile me to this as the constant reading of the always 
temperate and fair-minded pages of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. Indeed, I do 
not hesitate to say that, under Providence, I largely owe my conversion to the 
teachings of that magazine, for I have never cared to read purely theological or 
didactic writings. So far as I can now recall, the first book which gave mea 
taste of the true flavor of the Catholic sfzrz¢t was Constance Sherwood. 

Thus far it was the historical or human side of the church which most in- 
terested me. Her supernatural side had not as yet much attracted my attention. 
What religious ideas I had thus far imbibed had been received unconsciously, 
and perhaps not fully assimilated. And so for some years I drifted along, mak- 
ing no practical application to myself of the precious knowledge I was acquiring. 
But the seed was not falling upon altogether barren soil, as the sequel proved. 

At this period there fell upon me long-continued afflictions and sorrows— 
such sorrows as cause the soul, however blindly, to reach out beyond its earthly 
tenement for consolation. In the midst of my troubles I began seriously to ask 
myself, “ For what was I created ?” “ Is this life the beginning and end of my 
career?” “If there be another and a better life, should I not strive to attain 
it?” I determined to do so. This resolution once formed, I begun to weigh the 
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claims of the different forms of religion of which I knew anything. Study of a ~ 


catechism, with frequent reference to a Bible for verification, proved to me that 
the claims of the church to be Divinely founded were substantiated, as were her 
doctrines, by Scripture as well as tradition. I soon reached the conclusion that 
if any religion was true it must be the Catholic religion. I resolved to seek 
admission to the Catholic Church. Then I began to find stumbling-blocks: first 
the confessional ; then the “ worship”—as I still ignorantly viewed it—of the 
saints (so astounded was I when I first came upon the teaching of the Church 
relative to the Mother of God that I turned to a Protestant Bible to ascertain if 
it were the same personage whom I had known simply as “ Mary, the mother of 
‘Jesus,”’ for I had never heard mention in a Protestant pulpit of the Immaculate 
Conception) ; then I had a lingering doubt about the Real Presence, but especi- 
ally I was haunted with the fear that I could not really “ get religion,” as I did not 
feel any overwhelming religious emotion. Fortunately, during these latter years 
I had made acquaintance and gained the friendship of some intelligent Catholics, 
and at this crisis I had the wise counsel of a well-informed and experienced Catho- 
lic gentleman (a publisher), who introduced me to a Lazarist father then giving a 
‘mission in Brooklyn, whose advice and explanations were extremely helpful. I: 
attended the mission, and was much benefited therefrom. I was, however, 
astonished at the character of the preaching—its practical and direct simplicity, 
not to say bluntness, ‘‘a spade being called a spade.” I had said nothing to the 
‘priest about my doubts as to “getting religion,” and this still troubled me. 
Again I consulted my friend, and he introduced me to the present Bishop of 
‘Peoria, who quickly convinced me that the Catholic religion was an intellectual, 
not simply an emotional, religion, and that it required no spiritual convulsions to 
fit me to become a Catholic—a view which has since been more fully developed to 
my mind by reading the writings of the Very Rev. I. T. Hecker, who has also 
made clear to me that there is no dissonance between Catholicity and republican 
institutions. Since then, too, I have learned that the Catholic religion, while not 
emotional in the sense in which I had looked at it, is yet adapted to every cast of 
soul; that however fervent of spirit one may be, his soul can here find ample 
food ; that if he be fired by heroic charity, he can here find wide fields for its 
exercise ; that if he be curious to explore the deeps of metaphysics and ethics, he 
will here find them almost soundless. And I have also learned that to live up to 
the Jetter and the spirit of the Catholic religion is no easy task. 

Nothing now prevented me from following the bent of my inclinations, and 
soon afterwards I received baptism and was admitted to the church. As the 
years roll by I am more and more satisfied of the wisdom of my choice, and more 
and more I rejoice and thank God for the peace and happiness I have found. 
God has blessed me far beyond my deserts. May he grant me the grace of per- 
severance and a happy death ! 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. IN INDIA. 


In the Vineteenth Century for July Sir William Wilson Hunter, a candid Pro- 
testant, presents a view of the progress of Christian missions in India which 
affords encouragement and consolation to those who hope for the spread of Chris- 
tianity among the peoples of that vast and wonderful region. The writer's 
well-known reputation for scholarship, accuracy of observation, freedom from 
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sectarian rancor, and discernment of good wherever found, entitle his statements 
to great consideration. His judgments have not been formed simply by view- 
ing the field from afar in a peaceful English home, reading the reports of 
missionaries, and hearing the superficial accounts of travellers, but he has lived 
for a quarter of a century in India, and labored in an honorable service, though 
not as a missionary himself, but, as he styles it, as “a plain secular person.” He 
gives precise, positive information which seems not to be exaggeration of the 
favorable nor depreciation of the adverse view. His article, we regret to say, 
deals almost wholly with Protestant missions. We should be glad if so fair- 
minded and just an observer and courteous a critic had seen more of Catholic 
missions and would tell avout them. We have studied to some extent the work 
of Protestant missions, but have never found them set forth in so favorable a 
light as in this article. 

The difficulties attending their inception at home and abroad are described. 
A century ago Protestant Christendom was in a state of absolute apathy con- 
cerning the condition of the heathen. This had to be overcome by the pioneers, 
and hostile prejudices had to be encountered in the field itself, for European gov- 
ernments and trading companies had despoiled and enslaved the Hindus. The 
missionaries have finally succeeded in awakening, to some extent, the political 
conscience of England, and have brought about the abolition of abuses that were 
worse than pagan, and have obtained for the natives secure protection against 
the rapacity of the whites. 

Let us compare this field with others. Mr. Hunter’s estimate of the results 
of Protestant missions in the entire heathen world is as follows: 

“In 1795 there were two half-starved missionaries. At present there are 
6,000 missionaries with 30,000 auxiliaries engaged in active work.” The whole 
number of converts made since then he estimates as 3,000,000. He considers 
the number of Protestant church communicants in Christendom as 30,000,000. 
According to these figures a good percentage of the Protestant Christians of the 
world have been made such by missionaries. India has been the largest mis- 
sionary field: it has to-day 138,000 Protestant communicants. 

While exhibiting the utmost impartiality toward the different sects engaged 
in this work, Mr. Hunter calls particular attention to the successful methods 
adopted by the Oxford Brotherhood, who belong to the High-Church party in 
the Church of England. 


‘* They are,” he says, *“‘ men of birth and scholarship living in common a life of apostolic 
simplicity and self-sacrifice. . . . Among the Hindus, for the past twenty four hundred years, 
every preacher who would appeal to the popular heart must fulfil two conditions and conform 
to a certain type—he must cut himself off from the world by a solemn act, like the Great Re- 
nunciation of Buddha; and he must come forth from his solitary self-communings with a simple 
message to his fellow-men. Our missionaries do not seem to Indian thinkers to possess either 
of the initial qualifications necessary for any great awakening of the people. 

‘* Many years ago, when [ lived in an Indian district, and looked out on the world with keen 
young eyes, I noted down certain personal observations which I may venture to reproduce here. 
The missionaries enjoyed the popular esteem accorded in India to men of letters and teachers 
of youth, They were even more highly regarded as the guides who had opened up the paths 
of Western knowledge, and who were still the pioneers of education among the backward races. 
The mission printing-presses might almost be said to have created Bengali as a language of 
literary prose ; and they had developed ruder tongues, like Santali or Assamese, into written 
vehicles of thought. But whatever might be the self-sacrifices of our missionaries, or the inter- 
nal conflicts which they passed through, their lives did not appear in the light of a Great Re- 
nuaciation. ‘To the natives,’ I wrote, ‘the missionary seems to be a charitable Englishman 
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who keeps an excellent cheap school, speaks the language well, preaches a European form of 
their old incarnations, and drives out his wife and little ones in a pony-carriage. This friendly 
neighbor, this affectionate husband, this good man, is of an estimable type, of a type which has 
done much to raise the English character in the eyes of the natives, but it is not the traditional 
type to which the popular preacher in India must conform.’ ”’ 


The writer has thus acknowledged a glorious principle as old as the church, and 
we are happy to applaud his appreciation of it. 

The prospects for future conversions are not discouraging, he thinks; but 
“the process must be slow and difficult,” and the converts will probably come 
chiefly 
‘* from the low castes and the so-called aboriginal peoples. . . . There are fifty millions of 
human beings in India sitting on the outskirts of Hinduism or beyond its pale, who, within the 
next fifty years, will incorporate themselves in one or other of the higher faiths, , . . I myself 
do not expect that any Englishman or any European will in our days individually bring about 
a great Christian awakening in India, But I think it within reasonable probability that some 
native of India will spring up whose life and preaching may lead to an accession on a great 
scale to the Christian church. If such a man arises he will set in motion a mighty movement, 
whose consequences it is impossible to foresee. And I believe that if ever he comes, he will be 
produced by influences and surroundings of which the Oxford Brotherhood in Calcutta is at 
present the forerunner and prototype.” 


He gives also indirect testimony of the great results which Catholic missiona- 
ries have attained and may hope to attain. He says that Protestants 






‘* must purge their cause of bigotry and cant. Of bigotry, such as the injustice which some 
pious people in England do to the Roman Catholic clergy in India ; to that great church which 
is quietly, and with small worldly means, educating, disciplining, and consoling a Christian 
population three times more numerous than all the Protestant converts in India put together.” 


We do not ignore the good which Protestant missionaries have and are ac- 
complishing in India, but the article under consideration shows that the Catholic 
Church is the greatest and most successful instrument for propagating Chris- 
tianity in India, and that this superiority is to be attributed solely to its unparal- 
leled spiritual influence upon mankind. The Oxford Brotherhood have repudiat d 
the Reformation doctrines and methods and have adopted Catholic teaching and 
practices, and the results are in their favor as compared with other Protestant 
missionaries. Mr. Hunter’s conclusion, though he has not expressed it in so 
many words, is undoubtedly that the hope of the conversion of India lies chiefly 
in the Catholic Church. If some native of India does rise up to lead great multi- 
tudes to Christianity, as Mr. Hunter thinks probable, he will not be merely the 
kindly neighbor who keeps a cheap school and drives out with his wife in a pony- 
carriage. He will be one who will follow with giant strides in the footsteps of 
St. Francis Xavier. The true typical missionary hero would be easily recognized ; 
a man of God cannot be disguised. If St. Paul were in Calcutta the whole city 
would find out his character and doctrine within a month; they would hear his 
cty, “I am crucified to the world and the world to me.” y 

To wrest a people from the dominion of Satan and bring their proud hearts 
and sensual bodies under the dominion of the spirit of God would be a difficult 
work for a comfortable, well-fed, and well-paid apostle to attempt. Evidently it 
will be useless to expect such an apostle as the writer describes as necessary un- 
less the Catholic Church gives him. Moreover, it is not a pious fancy for Mr. 
Hunter, who is no enthusiast, to suppose a means fitly adapted to the end. 
Christianity from its very cradle has been propagated on a large scale only by 
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such instruments, The apostles of nations, says Alban Butler, are, next to the © 
twelve apostles, the greatest wonder in the church of God. 

But does not the favorable showing which Protestantism makes in India pre- 
sent a formidable obstacle to the success of Catholicism? it may be asked. On 
the contrary, it may prove a help. Arianism was propagated among: heathen na- 
tions more extensively than Protestantism has ever been, but this only prepared 
the way for a more complete triumph of Catholicism. 

And it must be borne in mind that Protestant missions have succeeded in 
later times by un-Protestant methods. Nothing could be more untrue than the 
claim that their missionary converts have for their rule of faith the Bible and the 
Bible only. They have been taught Christianity by men claiming, at least im- 
plicitly, to have authority from above. A large proportion of them have been 
trained in missionary schools from early childhood. The Protestant missionary 
appears among the heathen with not one whit less of authority, so far as the 
heathen can perceive, than the Catholic, and he is looked up to as the official ex- 
ponent of a religion and a civilization gifted with supreme right to spread every- 
where their beneficent institutions. Furthermore, it was only after the era of 
Bible distributing had been supplemented and in great part supplanted by that 
of authoritative teaching that any appreciable progress was made. And at 
this day, the Protestant missionary who appeals most confidently to his voca- 
tion to preach Christ (not simply to deliver the Bible that Christ may preach him- 
self) is the one who behaves most like a genuine apostle of Christ and makes 
most converts. it 

Judging from the past, says Mr. Mallock, it would not be strange if Catholi- 
cism reconquered Christendom, Islam is most to be dreaded ; its past triumphs 
have been great, but it swept away only churches that had fallen from Catholic 
unity. The Catholic Church hurled it back from Europe, and even bore its own 
victorious Christian banners to Jerusalem. The triumph of false religions over 
mankind, where the circumstances are favorable, is the most natural thing in the 
world. The inclinations and passions of man will come to a compromise with 
righteousness quite readily, but they will not submit to be crucified without a 
struggle. When we consider what the Catholic faith requires of men, it seems to 
us a wonder that it has held so great a sway as it has in the world. Truly, the 
mercy and goodness of God toward the nations is marvellous. 
















































































H. H. WYMAN. 






The Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 


SiR: A mysterious writer in your August number—mysterious in more than 
one sense—criticises several sentences from the article, “ Our Drinks and Our 
Drunkards,” published in the June number. He well deserves the hint you give 
him in the head-line : “ Please be More Accurate!” 

The good-natured and learned critic inadvertently omitted one sentence that 
is of equal importance with the three sentences he quoted. To be accurate, let 
me quote four sentences from page 348: 












“From corn, rye, and wheat we get the alcohols which, in the form we drink them, are 
known as whiskeys. These alcohols are not the same as the alcohol of brandy. They are 
amylic alcohols. Amylic alcohols are hurtful. They may be made less hurtful by means of 


Successive distillations, but even distillation will not give them the quality of the alcohol of 
wine,” 
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In these four sentences I have tried to convey to the readers of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD a fact which it can do them no harm to remember, a fact of which, I 
hope, no special pleader for whiskey will make them lose sight. This fact is not 
“that the alcohol of whiskey is amylic (or amyl) alcohol,” but that the alcohol 
‘of whiskey is an amylic alcohol. ‘“ We have only to consult any organic chemis- 
try to find that ” the echnical compound-word “ amylic (or amyl) alcohol” has 
no plural. “Amyl alcohol is not a wholesome thing,” says my instructor, “and 
it may well be admitted that three ounces will kill a man.” But do not fear 
whiskey on this account. Please think well of whiskey! Try six ounces of it! 
A fine argument, indeed ! 
You can imagine a man used to the text-book or the laboratory mentally 
dividing his glass of whiskey into compartments, wherein he fictitiously stores 
in exact proportions common alcohol, “ amylic (or amyl) alcohol,” and those 
other constituents of whiskey which every reader fully appreciates now that he 
has learned all about them from Richter (Smith’s translation). When this skil- 
ful analyst, having performed many delicate mental operations, swallows the 
whiskey, will he be any better off than youorI? No. He takes it as a whole. 
If his mental analysis has been “checked” in the laboratory, well and good. 
His eyes are open as well as his mouth. But forty quotations will make the 
whiskey neither better nor worse than it is. If the readers of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, leaving Richter to the lecturer and his chemistry class, will take up Dr. 
Francis E. Englehardt’s Report to the State Board of Health, 1882—which was 
not in my hands when writing “Our Drinks and Our Drunkards ”—they will 
‘learn something practical about the liquors we actually drink. The learned doc- 
tor analyzed twenty-five samples of whiskey. In twenty of these he found ap- 
preciable quantities of the poisonous “amylic (or amyl) alcohol,” and traces of 
the same poison in the other five samples. Whether our favorite whiskey con- 
tains thirty or sixty per cent. of common alcohol, we shall do no injustice to the 
alcohols of corn, rye, wheat, rice, oats, the beet-root, or the potato—nor shall we 
injure ourselves—by qualifying them as amylic alcohols. Where, on page 348, | 
venture to say that three ounces of amylic alcohol will kill a man I use the term 
“amylic alcohol ” in its technical sense. If in the four sentences I have already 
quoted I have not made clear the sense in which I use the adjective “ amylic,” 
then indeed I am rightly chargeable with a want of clearness, but not with a 
want of accuracy. I fear my statement is too accurate to suit some people. 
Certainly I have not said that three ounces of whiskey will kill a man. Nor 
shall I say this, unless I know the man and the whiskey. 
Pardon me if I now quote the critic’s fifth paragraph : 


** Later on we find it stated (page 349) that the ‘ brandies,’ as well as other liquors, ‘ which 
three-fourths of the people drink are made from these poisonous alcohols’ ; though previously 
the writer made a distinction, but not a very well founded one, for they may be formed to some 
extent in the fermentation of grape sugar as well as in that of maltose,” 


May I be allowed to join the author of this lucid paragraph-sentence in the hon- 
est criticism of his own work, expressed in the last and tersest paragraplrof his note? 


‘Loose writing of this sort should be avoided. It does as much harm as good to the 
cause of temperance.” 
And may I add—it can do no good to the cause of whiskey, good or bad, and it 
does positive harm to a cause which some men still have at heart—the cause of 
the mother tongue? Respectfully, J. A. M. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE OF LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. From the French of Mrs. Augus- 
me Craven. By Henry James Coleridge, S.J. London: Bentley & 
on. 


Mrs. Craven’s French biography of Lady Fullerton we have not seen, but 
it surely must be a delightful book, Father Coleridge was sure to make 
the English translation as nearly equal as possible to the original. It is, 
indeed, a charming volume, aside from any comparison with the French Life, 
which we are unable ‘to make. Nor is it a mere literal translation, but, 
while in the main a reproduction of the original, it is in some respects 
modified by expansion and retrenchment, with a view to making it better 
adapted to an English-reading public. 

The subject of the memoir is a remarkably interesting person in two 
respects. First, as an author of great merit, and again as a distinguished 
convert to the Catholic Church, eminent for her great piety and for her 
numerous and excellent works of charity. Lady Georgiana Fullerton was 
the daughter of Lord Granville, long British Minister at Paris, and the 
granddaughter of the Marquis of Stafford and the Duke of Devonshire. 
Her husband was Mr. Fullerton, who became a. Catholic a considerable 
time before his wife, and in the sequel was equally generous and zealous in 
promoting the good works to which both devoted their efforts and their 
wealth during a long course of years. 

Lady Georgiana’s career as a novelist was brilliant and successful. The 
most noteworthy of her novels are Ellen Middleton, Grantley Manor, Con- 
stance Sherwood, and Mrs. Gerald’s Niece. Those who have not read them 
will find their perusal not disappointing, even if they credit our assurance 
that they are far above the common mark. 

The biography of Lady Fullerton is full of an uncommon interest, en- 
hanced by the delightful style of its authors. To a certain class of readers 
it will be especially attractive because of the high social and intellectual 
position-of the subject of the memoir, and of the many other persons who 
are introduced into the narrative as connected by blood or friendship with 
her life and taking parts in the events of its history. If such readers are 
attracted by the humility, the self-denial, the intense sympathy with the 
poor and suffering, and the other Christian virtues which shone out. so 
brightly in the life of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, the perusal of her biogra- 
phy may be very useful to them as well as entertaining. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE HON. AND RIGHT REV. ALEXANDER MAC- 
DONELL, first Catholic Bishop of Upper Canada, and (incidentally) of other 
old residents of the province. By W. J. Macdonell. Toronto: Williamson 

Co. 


‘A brief and extremely interesting account of the life and character of a strong 
man in soul and body has recently been printed. Alexander Macdonell, first 
Bishop of Kingston, Upper Canada, died nearly fifty years ago, his gigantic frame 
worn out with years and labors spent in the apostolic ministry. He was a true 
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missionary ; there being indeed not very much difference between the heroic men 
who lived and died evangelizing the savages of British America and those who, 
like Bishop Macdonell, quickly followed in their footsteps in the wilderness, the 
pastors of the pioneer settlers. 

The subject of this sketch was born in 1762 on the borders of Loch Ness, In- 
vernesshire, was educated at the Scottish Colleges of Paris and Valladolid, and 
ordained priest in 1787; and from the very first to the very last of his ministry 
was the faithful shepherd of the little clan Macdonell of Glengarry. Father Mac- 
donell’s first great success in life was saving his people from starvation. The 
lairds would not allow them to live by the land, and his gracious majesty George 
III., or the government which called itself by his name, would not allow them to 
escape starvation by water—that is to say, the clansmen were dispossessed of their 
holdings in the mountains by brutal landlords who converted their estates into 
sheep-walks, and then were prevented by cruel anti-emigration acts from going to 
the colonies ; the object being to force them into the army. This amiable pur- 
pose Father Macdonell defeated with infinite difficulty by moving his bare-legged 
gillies and their families in a body to Glasgow and procuring them employment in 
factories. But this only postponed the crisis. By 1795 the wars of the French 
Revolution had so interfered with business that the Highlanders were thrown out 
of work. Now they must enlist or starve ; and if they enlisted, the author of this 
memoir says that they would be “compelled, according to the then universal 
practice, to declare themselves Protestants.” To escape this misery Father Mac- 
donell and his relatives resorted to that curious thing called “ Catholic loyalty to 
the king.” A deputation was sent to London, their address was most graciously 
received by the king, and the first Glengarry Fencible Regiment was enrolled, the 
first Catholic corps raised as such since the Reformation, and Father Macdonell, 
in spite of the laws to the contrary, was gazetted chaplain. After spending a few 
years in the Island of Guernsey, the Fencibles were sent into Ireland to help 
put down the Rebellion of ’98. The chaplain was, from the account before us, the 
ruling spirit of the regiment, commanded as it was by a kinsman and a Catholic, 
and he used his power for good. The Protestant yeomanry and some portions 
of the regular troops had carried on a most savage warfare against the people 
whether combatants or not, and showed a particular spite against the poor little 
chapels of the mountain districts of Wexford and Wicklow, many of them being 
found turned into stables for the horses of the soldiery. These Father Macdonell 
“ caused to be cleansed, and restored to their original sacred purpose, performed 
divine service in them himself, and invited the clergy and congregations to attend, 
most of whom had been driven into the mountains and bogs to escape the cruelty 
of the yeomanry, etc.” The poor people came back with joy to their homes and 
altars. 

The regiment was disbanded after the peace of 1802, and again that eternal 
problem of the poor Scotch and Irish these many generations back, how to keep 
alive under English rule,confronted the clan. Father Macdonell journeyed to 
London to obtain a grant of land in Upper Canada with a view to emigration. 
He was offered instead a grant of eighty acres and four slaves per man if he 
would lead his people to the Island of Trinidad in the West Indies, and “for him- 
self and a few special ‘friends such salaries as would make them independent.” 
The reason for this generosity was the total lack of British colonists in that quar- 
ter of the colonies, and the difficulty of obtaining settlers on account of the deadly 
fevers incident to the climate. He preferred the unbroken wilderness and the 
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healthful snows of the far north, and by dint of earnest solicitation got a royal 
patent for a grant of land to every officer and soldier he should take with him. 

Somebody has said that to be under British laws administered by British land- 
lords is to be between the devil and the deepsea. Whena man has got the British 
government on his side he may be secure so far as the deep sea is concerned, but he 
has yet to look out for the devil. ‘The Highland proprietors took alarm,” says Mr. 
Macdonell, “ and endeavored by various means to prevent their people from emi- 
grating. The regulations of the Emigration Act were rigidly enforced, and many 
of the poor men, after selling their effects and repairing with their families to the 
place of embarkation, were not permitted to emigrate. Such effect did the fears 
and threats of the Highland lairds produce upon the ministry, that even Lord Ho- 
bart, Colonial Secretary of State, urged Father Macdonell to conduct his emi- 
grants to Upper Canada by way of the United States, that the odium of directly 
assisting emigration from the Highlands might be avoided, there being at the time 
a provincial law which granted two hundred acres of land to every loyal subject 
entering Upper Canada from the United States with the intention to settle in the 
Province.” This advice was declined, and regardless of opposition, and almost 
smuggling his people away, he settled them in a wilderness remote enough from 
British law to leave them free to live. They had to fight Orangemen in their new 
home, and they were annoyed in various ways by meddling officials and bad neigh- 
bors. But all this they could bear. They had their era of privation and toil in 
the woods of Canada, but every tenant was his own landlord and every subject a 
citizen, and so they in course of time prospered greatly. That these poor High- 
landers had escaped with their lives from the Egyptian house of bondage, even 
after having been cruelly battered by the enemies of their race and their religion, 
was owing almost wholly to the tender, priestly love of Alexander Macdonell, and 
to his unflinching determination to place the sea between them and their landlords 
and lawlords. 

For more than thirty years, as priest and bishop, he served them ; and besides 
them very many other little scattered pioneer communities of Scottish, Irish, and 
French Catholics. He travelled incessantly through a vast tract of country, mostly 
without roads or bridges, often a-foot and carrying his vestments, altar furniture, 
and personal effects on his back, later on using common country wagons or going 
on horseback, sometimes in Indian bark canoes. His soul was fired with love of 
God and of his kind; he celebrated Mass, preached the word of God, heard con- 
fessions and administered the other sacraments; the knowledge of the precious 
graces his ministrations would give to his poor, struggling people would not allow 
him to rest. Like every other pioneer priest, he was also the father of his people ; 
and his advice was sought by all, and ever given with prudence as well as af- 
fection upon affairs of every kind. By his zeal, judgment, patience, and good 
sense the social standing and the material prosperity of the early Catholic settlers, 
whatever their race, were wonderfully improved. 

On the last day of the year 1820 he was consecrated bishop ¢# partzbus and 
became vicar-apostolic of Upper Canada, embracing the present dioceses of Kings- 
ton, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Pembroke, and Peterborough. From 
this time till his death he was of infinite help to the whole Canadian Church by his 
dealings with the English and Canadian governments in its behalf. It is well 
known that it was for many years the policy of Great Britain to control the Catho- 
lic religion in Canada, with a view to making it practically a “church by law 
established.” That this abominable union of incongruities failed of consum- 
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mation was due in great part to the vigor and tact of Bishop Macdonell’s re- 
sistance. 

Itis nearly half a century since the weary limbs and brave heart of this 
noble apostle of the Gael in exile were laid at rest. But the effects of his labors 
abide. Not only in Canada, but in many places in the States are the Macdgnells 
and Macdonalds to be found, intelligent, prosperous, and soundly Catholic men 
and women. The writer of this notice remembers serving at a mission in a busy 
little Western city whose population was made up of representatives from the 
great nations of Europe absorbed into a community of the most energetic type of 
the pure New England stock. On asking the pastor who was the gentleman who 
acted as volunteer usher during the services, the answer was: ‘‘ His name is Mac- 
donell, and he is one of the Macdonells of Glengarry. He is a first-rate Catholic, 
an excellent lawyer, and is mayor of the city.” 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE GOSPELS : Consisting of an Analysis of each Chap- 
ter and of a Commentary, Critical, Exegetical, Doctrinal,and Moral. By 
His Grace the Most Rev. John MacEvilly, D.D., Archbishop of Tuam. 
Two volumes, Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Third edition, revised and 
corrected. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL AND OF THE CATHOLIC 
EPIsTLES. By His Grace the Most Rev. John MacEvilly, Archbishop of 
Tuam. Two volumes. Third edition, enlarged. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 


The reader might ask, What is the good of such books as these to a lay- 
man? In answer to that question we ask another: What do you mean by 
a layman? Do you mean that if he be intelligent he is sure to be totally 
given to worldly ambition or money-getting? If simple, that his soul is 
daubed with the mire of his barnyard as well as his boots? If so, then a 
layman has no use for such books, or any other books. Butif a layman 
means to be a man and a Christian, and does not permit himself to be cut 
off from the delightful and profitable study of the word of God, these vol- 
umes are of infinite use to him. The assumption that a Christian, because 
he is a layman, has no practical use for a plain commentary on the Gospel, 
is not true, and is extremely unjust to the average lot of the Christian, It 
is equivalent to saying that the baptized and communicating Catholicis not 
much because he is not ordained. Until men rid themselves of the perni- 
cious error that the priesthood is a caste, monopolizing the whole intelli- 
gent side of religion, our Catholicity will lack a trait of genuineness. Our 
progress towards the divine ideal involved in the complete acceptation of 
Christianity will be clogged and halting, unless it take onan element of 
individuality. The response to the ruling of the Holy Spirit in the indi- 
vidual soul must be largely mechanical if devoid of spontaneity. This is 
an error which cannot but be fruitful of a progeny of near-sighted Chris- 
tians—Christians within whose range of mental vision the great and wide 
purposes of the faith they hold are at best but vague; Christians who, in 
fact, “cannot see beyond their nose.” 

In the words of our Divine Lord, “we adore that which we know’ (St. 
John iv. 22), and the first and vital condition of our worship is knowledge. 
Of all men, the Christian has wisdom for his birthright. And the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament contain the original documents of that birth- 
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right. There is no reading so profitable, in the long run so entertaining, 
as that which tells the story of the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. Any 
conception of the layman’s vocation which leaves out of view the frequent 
use of Scripture is, to say the least, defective. Hence Archbishop Mac- 
Evilly, as he says in his preface, wrote these commentaries in the vernacu- 
lar, “to furnish the intelligent laity and the reading portion of the Catho- 
lic community with a thoroughly Catholic exposition, in their own lan- 
guage, of one of the most important portions of the Holy Scriptures, and 
to serve as a practical reply to the clumsy calumnies so often refuted of 
those who charge the Catholic Church with interdicting for her own pur- 
poses the reading of the Sacred Scriptures, even when such reading is 
hedged round with the proper safeguards.” The archbishop further says, 
“ The character of the age on which we have fallen influenced me in pub- 
lishing a commentary on the Gospels at the present time,’ and he goes on 
to show that the errors of our day are more fundamental than in the age 
which immediately preceded this. Hence he asks: 


‘* Was it ever more necessary at any period in the history of Christianity than it is at the 
present day to place before the world in as clear a light as possible an exposition, in accordance 
with the unerring teachings of the Catholic Church, of the fundamental principles of faith and 
morals with which the Son of God came down to enlighten a world which he found sitting in 
darkness and in the shadow of death ?” 


This is the third edition of this really great work, a fact very encourag- 
ing, and one that proves its merit and its timeliness. The plan adopted is 
to collate the comments of the Fathers and Doctors of the church, add- 
ing the author’s own. The scope is critical, explanatory, and doctrinal, in- 
terspersed with moral reflections. The work is full of learning; the style is 
direct ; the language easily understood by any intelligent person. There 
is no parade of erudition, though the author is fully equipped for his work. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT, delivered 
at the Royal Institution, London, during the month of March, 1887. By 
F. Max Miiller. With an appendix which contains a correspondence 
on “Thought without Words,” between F. Max Miiller and Francis 
Galton, the Duke of Argyle, George J. Romaine, and others, Chica- 
go: The Open Court Publishing Company. 


In these three lectures we have an instance of the tendency ot a spe- 
cialist to exaggerate the importance of his own particular line of study and 
research. Prof. Max Miiller is certainly a great philologist, but we think he 
is out of his element when he enters the domain of psychology, notwith- 
standing that the two subjects are so closely allied. 

His thesis is that language and thought are identical, because insepara- 
ble We cannot think without words, he asserts ; therefore thought is lan- 
guage and language is thought. By thought he means the formation of 
concepts, which is nothing but addition and subtraction. Now, the con-. 
cept cannot be formed or expressed without a sign, which is the word 
spoken, written, or merely thought. Hence the word and the concept are 
the same, and language and thought are identical. Such is his argument ; 
and we think that every candid reader will give to this presentation of the 
case the verdict of “not proven.” Even were we to admit that language 
and thought are inseparable, there is awide difference between insepara- 
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bility and identity. As the Duke of Argyle well says in his thoughtful 
and suggestive letter: “ Language is a product of thought; an expression 
of it; a vehicle for the communication of it; a channel for the convey- 
ance of it; and an embodiment which is essential to its growth and 
continuity.” This is correlation, not identity. Max Miiller has fallen into 
an error similar to that of those specialists who, engrossed in the study 
of man’s bodily frame, lose sight of his spiritual nature, and because the 
brain is the organ or instrument of thought, boldly proclaim that thought 
is but a secretion of the brain. In both cases the inference is altogether 
unwarranted, : 
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